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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
tae photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New,, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, - Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
: SSTHE STATLER. 


TO 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months SAR CO Note - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 


Three months - - - - - tos. 4d. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 

time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 

Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 

by. cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster 

Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 

Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 

Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — The Night of the Party, 
at®.j30. Matinees, Wednesdays, at 2. ;c. 

Court (Sloane Square)—7he Sorrows of Satan, 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Sax 7oy, at 8.15, 

atinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.>.) — 7%e Toreador, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesdays, at 2, 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.M/.S. Irresponsible, at 8, Matinees 
on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Charley's Aunt. 
days and Saturdays, at 3. 


phyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7xe Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinees 
at 2.30. 


Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.7.)—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Fafanese Com at 8. 
Matinees on Wadnesdays at 2.30. ee BETTIE 

Strand.—TZhe Talk of the Town, at 9. Matinees on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 3. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. Preceded at 8 
by You and I. Matinees on Wednesdays at 3. 

Wyndham’s Theatre (Charing Cross Road).--1y Bachelor 
Past, at 8.30. 

Theatres closed.—Adelphi, Drury Lane, Lyceum, Her 
Mayesty's, Dike of Yorks, Apollo, Comedy, Criterion, Hay- 
market, Imperial, Royalty, St. Fames's, Terry's, Princess's, 
Covent Garden, 


Matinees on Wednes- 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 pm. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.7.) at 7.45. Bad/e¢—* Inspira- 
tion” and * The Gay City." 
Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Sa//ct—'* Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 
eau on (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 215. 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 19 a.m. to 
to pm; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Beitish Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 

Geolo. Museum—(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2 to 6 

Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on’ Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free 10to6. Museum—Free, 10 to 6. 
Saturdays, 1o.to 6, 

oe iptoa Court Palace—Free daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

ridays. 

Houses of Parliament '(Westminster)—Closed. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Closed. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays 1 p.m. till dusk, 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 

of Charles I., Whitehall)-—-Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays. 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Samc conditions as the National Gallery. 

National History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s.. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from Members or by application 
to Secretary on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
10 to 6. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbauk)—Free ot Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6, 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to6. Open on Sundays, z to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. ‘ On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays t2to6: Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur 
days, 10 to6, Sundays 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 10 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Matinee on Saturdays, 


Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free: week-days, 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR : 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


THIRD THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 


“TJ regard THE FATHER ConFEssor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says ;—‘* There is a rough-hewn power of a rere 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter's THe FarHer Con- 
FESSOR,” 

The Daily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginativ-.” - 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C 
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MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


Open 1ra.m. torr p.m. ADMISSION, rs. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
- BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
BATTLE PICTURES. 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRAL#Y'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE: 

CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER beh dar em eA OTHER MILITARY 


Boat Trip on the Canton River. Stereorama. Boer 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 
Doll. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E, MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


DUBtIN, WICKLOW, AND WATERFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, “The Garden of Ireland." 


SEASON, 1901 (From 1st May tt!l 31st October)—GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 
Drives, to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THE DrEviL's GLEN, 
GLEN OF IMAEL, WOODENBRIDGE (lhe Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE oF Ovoca, LuGNAQgUILLA MountTaIn. 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, Haunts 
RounpD ARKLow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 


Bray, GREYSTONES, DELGANy, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, 
RarHpDRuM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches). 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL. VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms. Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
To Bray AND GREYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wexford. 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS 


FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr_ Joun CoGuian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin, A. G, REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK H 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8,000 13,000 


) ate we 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch, 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA , p 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA oH 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


" BB oe 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C, , 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO, Sout..ampton and Plymout 1 


THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 


THE SPHERE for August 17 and 24 will contain a 
Complete Series of Illustrations of the 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 
at Cronberg and at Berlin. 


THE SPHERE has three Artists in Germany at 
this moment, 
Mr. Ernest Prater, Mr, R. N. Paxton 
and Mr Percy SPENCE, 
illustrating events in connection with these melan- 
choly ceremonies. 

THE SPHERE is the only Illustrated Newspzpez 
in Great Britain that has a Special Artist accom- 
panying the 

DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL 
in their tour through New Zealand. Illustr-tions by 
this Special Artist, Mr. ALFRED PEARSE, may be 
found in succeeding issues of that journal. 
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Gosstp of the Hour. 


lees Apsley, whose picture appears on the 

front page, is the son and heir of Earl 
Bathurst, whose marriage to Miss Lilias Borth- 
wick, the only daughter of Lord Glenesk, was 
one of the smartest weddings of the 1893 
season, Lord Bathurst, who was born in 1864, 
succeeded his father the year before his 
marriage. The Bathurst family, which has 
been settled in Gloucestershire for more than 
300 years, owns about 12,000 fruitful and 
profitable acres near Cirencester. 


pus wedding of the Czar’s only sister, Olga 

Alexandrovna, to the Grand Duke Peter 
of Oldenburg was celebrated very quietly in 
St. Petersburg on Friday on account of the 
Empress Frederick’s death, The Grand 
Duchess, who is just nineteen, is very like her 


mother. Her husband is fourteen years her 
senior. The Oldenburg family are 
Lutherans. It was the house of Olden- 


burg which replaced the old vikings in 
Norway and ruled Scandinavia for over 
400 years, to be replaced in turn by the 


house of Glucksburg, 
alenc new royal warrants issued by 
the Queen’s Chamberlain to Her 
Majesty’s tradespeople are now out, and 
run as follows. It must be understood 
that the body is printed in copperplate 
and the italicised words are in ordinary 
handwriting :— 


The Royal Arms, 

By virtue of the authority to me given I do 
appoint 

Edwin G. Someone of 69, Some Street, trading 
as Nemo & Quidam, jewellers in ordinary to Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

To hold the said place so long as shall seem 
fit to the Lord Chamberlain to Her Majesty for 
the time being. 

This warrant is strictly personal and will 
become void on the death, retirement. or bank 
ruptcy of any person hereby appointed. 

Given under my hand this 24th day of June, 
gol. 

Colville of Culross, 
Lord Chamberlatn to the Queen. 


(Seal) 


The seal is embossed in violet, and 
round it is the inscription, ‘ Loid 
Chamberlain to the Queen.” 


t is to be hoped that the battle 
waging between the Steel Trust 
and the steel workers in the United 
States will not cause Mr. Morgan to 
postpone his delightful plan of building 
a “Temple of Art and Library” in New 
York wherein to instal his magnifi- 
cent collection of objects of art as well as his 
rare books. It 1s announced that he hes 
bought a plot of ground in 36th Street in 
New York whereon he intends to erect the 
building in the centre of a beautiful garden. 
The garden is to be a special feature of the 
design, and to this end Mr. Morgan has 
studied English and French gardens carefully. 
But they were not the garden of his dreams, 
and he remained unsatisfied until he found it 
in Italy, and the garden round his museum 
in New York is to reproduce the Italian one. 


IE is to be hoped that Mr. Morgan will 

call in the aid of the well-known 
Roman sculptor, Mr. Waldo Story, whose 
exquisitely decorative fountains and_balus- 
trades at Cliveden, Blenheim, and at Mr, 


Leopold Rothschild’s. country house . have 
proved so immensely successful and decorative, 


The art of fountains has too long been * 


neglected in English gardens and parks, and 
it is to be hoped that these fountains of Mr. 
Story’s and the beautiful. one Professor Legros 
is creating at Welbeck for the Duke of 
Portland are the forerunners of a better state 
of things, for fountains and decorative 
balustrades give a note of dignified beauty to 
a garden or a park that nothing else can. 


t will interest, while at the same time 
it will possibly frighten, art lovers to 
know that the Italian Government has finally 
decided to restore what remains of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s masterpiece, “The Last Supper,” 
in the refectory of the ex-convent of St. Mary 
at Milan. Year by year this famous work 


PRINCESS OLGA ALEXANDROVNA, ONLY SISTER OF THE 
CZAR, AND THE GRAND DUKE PETER OF OLDENBURG 


Who were married last week in St. Petersburg 


has been crumbling and fading from the wall 
on which it was painted until of late it 
has become a mere ghost ofits former beauty. 
Damp has been the chief handmaid of time 
in bringing about this regrettable result, and 
it is therefore damp which is first going to be 
attacked for its sins. 


see wall is being isolated and thoroughly 

dried until the blue and green mould 
has disappeared. The actual work of restora- 
tion has been entrusted to the painter, 
Cavenaghi, and once the wall is thoroughly 
dry he will try to replace and refix those 
portions of the fresco which have actually 
fallen off on to the floor as well as to revive the 
colours which have almost fadcd into in- 
visibility, and to restore what 1s wanting. It 
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is a piece of work of infinite delicacy and 
difficulty, and it is_to be hoped that the 
“restorer” will approach his task in a 
proper spirit of reverence. 


ublic monuments to well-known characters 
are one of the features of the times, 
especially in Paris, where nearly every street 
corner has now its bust or statue of some 
citizen who has been deemed eligible for 
marble honours. Hitherto, however, no one 
had thought of erecting a memorial to the 
heroes of the kitchen, a strange oversight in 
the land of gastronomics which is now 
going to be remedied. It is not Vatel, who 
fell upon his sword out of chagrin because the 
fish had not been delivered in time, nor 
Brillat-Savarin, prince of gowsrmets, who is 
thus to be honoured by his countrymen, but a 
certain Urbain Dubois, who was chef 
at the German Court, where he died in 
harness last March. 


He left a collection of writings on 

the culinary art which are de- 
scribed as “classical.” Whether 
through gratitude for these writings or 
for having upheld the traditions of 
French cookery in a foreign land is not 
explained, but the chefs throughout 
France have united to raise a sub- 
scription to erect a monument to him, 
and Paris will soon be purged of the 
sin of having neglected a branch of 
national art which has L.ought her 
lasting fame. 


[XPropos of French cooks, the fol- 

lowing story proves that they are 
not without intelligent guile. A certain 
rastaquoriére in Paris was exceedingly 
hospitable, and was particularly proud 
of the achievements of her chef. To 
such an extent did she prize this trea- 
sure that when she returned to her 
home in Buenos Ayres she bribed him 
with a treble salary to consent to ac- 
company her. But a change came 
over the spirit of her dream. Instead 
of the exquisite dishes she had been 
accustomed to in Paris and on which 
she was depending for a considerable 
part of her social éc/a¢ in the Argentine 
capital, everything the c/ef sent to table 
was bungled and spoiled. 


Ghznee of climate, strange surround- 
ings, incompetent *armitons, 
every possible excuse was put forward by 
the unhappy cook to palliate his blunders, 
until at last his mistress lost her temper 
and insisted on an explanation. “1 will know 
the meaning of your extraordinary conduct,” 
she cried, “in Paris you always sent up 
the most exquisite dishes ; since you have 
been here you have not made a single decent 
thing toeat !” ‘Alas, madame,” confessed the 
conscience-str'cken cook, “in Paris | had 
everything sent in from Paillard’s !” 


V hile the order for general mourning after 

the Queen’s death was obeyed by all 
those whose income could rise to the heights 
of a black dress or even of a black ruffle, the 
order for three weeks’ mourning for the 
Empress seems to fall unheeded. 


jeter 


TAT EER 


MISS ELEANOR GREEN 
A famous American beauty 


(Gus of Canada’s fairest daughters is Mrs. 

Winer of Montreal, who is at present 
staying in London. Mrs. Winer has only 
recently returned from a visit of some weeks’ 
duration to the Princess Troubetzkoy, the 
mother of those two well-known Russian 
artists and literary déle/fandi, Prince Pierre 
and Prince Paul Troubetzkoy. Mrs. Winer 
before returning to Montreal will again go upon 
the Continent to experience some of the novel- 
ties and pleasures of French watering-places. 


The young Duke shaking hands with one of 
the railway officials 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


t would seem that preparations are already 
being made for next season among the 
army of Americans who propose to storm these 
sbores during that period. The character- 
istic transatlantic desire to be “on the spot ” 
for the coronation festivities and ceremonials 
is rising to fever heat. Only last week Miss 
Emilie Grigsby, a charming, beautiful, and 
extremely wealthy New Yorker, arranged for 
the possession of a house in the very heart of 
Mayfair during what will probably prove the 
most brilliant season that London has ex- 
perienced for many a year. 


Mi Grigsby will be chaperoned by Mrs. 

Dunlap Hopkins of New York, and 
accompanied by Miss Eleanor Green, who is 
an unusually fair specimen even among 
Columbia’s beautiful daughters. Miss Green 
and Miss Grigsby, accompanied by Mrs. Hop- 
kins, have just started on a tour through 
Sweden, after having spent several particularly 
pleasant weeks at Maidenhead,<where they 
had rented for a short time the quaint little 
house known as “ The Chalet.” 


Ms Grigsby, who is the possessor of about 

£20,000 a year in her own right, is a 
fervent Roman Catholic; her godfather is 
Archbishop McClosky, the brother of the first 
American Roman Catholic dignitary who 
attained the pre-eminent position of cardinal. 
Miss Green and Miss Grigsby are both 
remarkable for their graces of face and 
figure and for their remarkable masses of 
splendid red-brown hair. They are sure to 
make something of a sensation when they 
appear in London, and as Mrs_ Dunlap 
Hopkins and Miss Grigsby propose to 
entertain largely their house is sure to be 
popular. 


(ens. the week the Welsh singers and 

bards have been busy at the National 
Eisteddfod at Merthyr Tydvil. Since the 
early days the gathering has largely changed 
its character, but the Gorsedd still retains the 
elamour of ancient times. One of the pre- 
rogatives of this mysterious body is to confer 
degrees, and it is interesting to recall that the 
most impressive investiture of recent times 
took place at Carnarvon in 1894 when the 
present King and Queen were admitted as 
honorary oblates. 


The scene was a singularly striking one. 

The Gorsedd sword was held aloft by 
two officers, and the Gorsedd and the then 
Archdruid (Clwyfardd) standing on the Maen 
Llég or Logan Stone, which is said to repre- 
sent the earth, touched the blade with one 
hand, and the Royal novitiates at his side also 
touchcd the blade. 


ce A voice above the echo!” shouted the 

old Archdruid, his voice quivering 
with emotion. “Is it peace?” “Peace!” 
responded the great crowd. Thrice was the 
quest‘on asked and thrice the same answer 
came. “And pity ’tis,” said the aged Arch- 
druid simply, “that every gorsedd (throne) 
has not the peaceful surroundings of ours.” 
The bardic designations conferred on the 
Royal oblates were: on the Prince, Torwerth 
Dywysog(Prince Edward) ; and on the Princess, 
Hoffed Prydain (Britain’s Delight). 
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Ricct 


MRS. WINER OF MONTREAL 
A well-known Canadian now in London 


he youthful Duke of Saxe-Coburg— 
his subjects call him "uke Charles 
Edward—has begun his public career early. 
At the opening on July 31 of the Ebersdorf, 
Sonnefeld, and Weidhausen Railway, the first 
line in the duchy built during his reign, he 
charmed his subjects by his gentleness. He 
was accompanied by the regent, Ernest, the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
who married the third daughter of the late 
Duke. 


The figure at the extreme left holding a bunch 
of flowers is the Duke 


THE YOUNG DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA AT THE OPENING OF A NEW RAILWAY 
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isitors to the Glasgow Exhibition who 
: continue their journey to Oban and 
through the Sound of Mull will be able to see 
from the steamer as they pass Craignure on 
tne Island of Mull the newly-completed 
“William Black Beacon,” a light tower which 
has been raised as a memorial to the late 
William Black, the novelist. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more fitting memorial 
to one who knew and loved so well those 
beautiful islands of the west. The Isle of 
Mull figures prominently in many of Black’s 
novels, especially in AZacleod of Dare. 


[ ndeed, to get the local colour for that 
novel, Mr. Black spent part of a winter 
among the bens and glens of the island. 
The beacon owes its existence mainly to the 
energy and enthusiasm of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, a personal friend and a warm 
admirer of the Scottish novelist. Some fine 
lines of Lord Archibald’s are engraved on the 
stone tablet let into the tower. The Northern 
Lights Commissioners are responsible for the 
upkeep of the beacon light, which is on a part 
of the coast where from want of such a 
warning many a boat has been wrecked. 


he holidays are upon us in all their ter- 
rible reality ; and the urchin from school 
is teaching his younger relations how to make 
home hideous. But there are exceptions even 
among schoolboys ; and three of these rare 
specimens who had come well through the 
examinations were comparing notes as to the 
presents which their parents had bestowed 
upon them for their good behaviour. One 
had had a gilt-edged book with a dedication 
recording the happy and virtuous occasion ; 
the second had received a many-bladed knife 
with his initials engraved on the handle. 
“Oh ! I had something far more ripping than 
those things,” said the third boy, swelling with 
pride, ‘‘My guv’nor gave me a spoon with 
‘Hotel Cecil’ on it !” 


Apus most conspicuous feature of the parlia- 

mentary session now drawing tediously 
to the close has undoubtedly been the revived 
power of the Irish Nationalist party. Not 


R.N. Speaight + 


MASTER HAROLD FARQUHAR 
In his costume as a wedding page 
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even in Mr. Parnell’s prime was that party 


more vigilant or relentless. The art of 
obstruction has not been lost, nor has it been 
obscured by the new rules which are periodi- 
cally passed. Mr. Balfour attempted little 
during the present session, and even what he 
attempted has not been quite successful. 


Ithough Mr. John Redmond has not the 
genius of a Parnell he is quite as good 
a parliamentary leader. He is much more 


THE ‘*WILLIAM BLACK" BEACON 


A lighthouse which has just been built on the Sound 
of Mull in memory of the late William Black 


regular in attendance than his great chief was, 
and if he does not exercise the same absolute 
authority he inspires at any rate quite as 
much personal esteem. There has been no 
attempt to contest hisrule. Sometimes in the 
excitement of a controversy with the Govern- 
ment or the Chair the fiery men have broken 
out and have embarrassed their leader by 
disorder, but their discipline in essential 
matters is perfect. Mr. Redmond discourages 
disorder. Within the rules of the House he 
believes that a united Nationalist party can 
subdue the Government to their will. 


lever and eloquent as are some of the new 
men in the Irish party not one of them 

has yet shown the parliamentary capacity of 
Mr. Parnell’s old lieutenants. It is on these 
lieutenants that Mr. Redmond mainly relies. 
Mr. John Dillon, with an influence equal to 
his own, works steadily with him ; Mr. Healy, 


R.N Speaight 


LADY CYNTHIA NEEDHAM 
Is the daughter of the Countess of Kilmorey 
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although erratic and self-willed, continues to 
serve the party by caustic speech; and in 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor it has one of the most 
effective debaters in the House. “T, P.,” 
however, does not speak often. He has 
been most active this session on the com- 
mittee which dealt with the Factory Bill. 
His journalistic work naturally occupies the 
greater part of his attention. 


“fehe coronation robes of Queen Adelaide 

have been at Marlborough House for a 
fortnight, having been brought up from Scot- 
land at the request of Queen Alexandra. 
These robes, which are of black velvet 
trimmed with gold with immense flowing 
sleeves, became one of the official perquisites 
of the Duchess of Gordon, who was Mistress 
of the Robes in 1831. 


ale bes. were kept for some years at Gordon 

Castle and afterwards at Huntly Lodge, 
and when the Duchess died she left them as 
an heirloom to her relative, Brodie of Brodie. 
The robes have since been preserved at 
Brodie Castle in the glass case which the 
Duchess of Gordon ‘had specially constructed 
to contain them. 


ale he following passage from the Lenton 

Diary of Miss Susannah Darwin, 
written in 1748, is not without interest to-day. 
It is sent me by a correspondent :— 


Rose before seven, eat a pear, breakfast at a quarter- 
past eight, feed ye cats, went to church; at one, pease, 
porrage, puddin, bread and cheese ‘fore Mrs. Chappell 
came; five, drank tea; six, ate half an apple; seven, a 
porrenge of boyld milk, read in ye Tatler; at eight, a glass 


_of punch, filled up ye vacancies of the day with work as 


before. 


Some the perquisites which come an 

editor’s way are useful, sometimes they 
are the reverse. I have made very good use 
this week of a box of Palm Brand straight-cut 
cigarettes sent to me by Lockyer and Co., the 
manufacturers, and I can conscientiously re- 
commend them to anyone who appreciates a 
really delicate cigarette. They are perfectly 
free from the irritating saltpetre with which so 
many tobacconists for some occult reason 
insist on flavouring their cigarettes. 


R. N. Speaight + 


MISS ETHEL CURRIE 
As she appeared at Lady Ancaster's fancy féte 


GHEE TALE BK: 


] give here an illustration which makes it 

easy to vividly realise one of the 
commonest dangers in mountain climbing. 
The full description of how the rope came to 
be cut and the terrible consequences which 
might have come from it are described by 


THE LATE MR. W. W. BRAMSTON BEACH 


Father of the House of Commons, whena boy. The 
portrait is from a sketch in oils by H. Calvert 


Mattias Zurbriggen, the famous Alpine guide, 
in his book, From the Alps to the Andes. 
The guide, it should be explained, was at 
the time accompanying Mr. FitzGerald in 
an ascent of Mount Sefton, one of the New 
Zealand Alps. 


a was in front with a precarious footing 
and had no more rope to go on. I 
asked Mr. FitzGerald to hurry on a step so 
that I should thus find a safer standpoint, and 
he soon climbed up to where I was. Here 
there was a large boulder unsteadily poised of 
which I had bidden my patron beware. On 
his touching it it fell, dragging him down about 
eight feet. On my calling out to him asking 
if he was much hurt, he answered ‘ No,’ and 
inquired if I was firmly placed. I begged 
him to try and turn round so that I might 
ease the strain on the rope. He managed to 
do this and struggled up to me, and another 
ten paces brought us out of danger;; but what 
was my surprise when I found that the rope 
had been partially cut through by the stones, 
*o that if the latter had severed it completely 
my patron would have been killed and I 
should have been left alone to tell the tale.” 


Re Londesborough, whose picture I 

publish on another page, is a sister of 
the present Earl of Westmorland, whose wife 
is a sister of Lord Rosslyn and half-sister, 
consequently, of Lady Warwick. Lord and 
Lady Londesborough have three children, 
two boys—Lord Raincliffe, born in 1892, the 
Hon. Hugo Denison, and the littie girl who 
is perched on her mother’s shoulder. 


he simplicity and good sense which have 
always held sway in the upbringing of 
Prince Edward of York and his younger 
brother and sister are being continued in the 
absence of their parents. This is seen in 
their dress and in the arrangement of the 
nurseries at Marlborough House and the 
other residences of the King and Queen. 
When the royal children left London for the 
Isle of Wight with their grandparents they 
were dressed just as any children of a 
middle-class English household would be— 
the two elder boys in man-o’-war suits and 
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big straw sailor hats, the little Princess Vic- 
toria and her baby brother in white cotton 
frocks and sun hats with shady brims. 
A: usual Prince Edward occupied the place 
of honour in the carriage in which he 
drove, his younger brother facing him with 
his back to the horses. The place is the 
object of not a little jealousy and struggle on 
the part of the younger prince, and amusing 
tales are told of the race and contest as to 
who shall reach the carriage first and secure 
the coveted place of honour, possession being, 
in the opinion of Prince Albert, nine or even 
ten points of the law. 
pe fascinating history surrounding the 
great gems famous in the world’s 
history would now be incomplete without 
mention being made of the youngest, yet 
perhaps most splendid, jewel that has for 


EXAMPLE OF: AN ALPINE ROPE 


That has been nearly cut through by rocks 


many decades commanded the attention and 
admiration of connoisseurs. In the same 
year, and very nearly on the same day, that 
that popular young potentate, Prince Edward 
of York, was born the great diamond that was 


named after him was discovered in South. 


Africa. It has been hoarded in England for 
some time but in no way exploited until 
recently, when Mr. Alfred H. Smith of New 
York bought the gem, which is worth £20,000, 
in order to send to his New York house. 


he diamond was named after “ Prince 
Eddy” with the full sanction of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, who them- 
selves saw and admired the stone before they 
went away upon their foreign travels. Beyond 
their Royal Highnesses, however, but few 
people have seen the wonderful jewel, which is 
unset and a thing of amazing beauty and 
dazzling brilliancy. It is a pure white African 
diamond absolutely flawless and cut in a 
pendant shape that makes its astounding size 
and splendour all the more apparent. 
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he recent bank holiday reminds one of the 
famous inventor of these popular pan- 
demoniums—Sir John Lubbock, now Lord 
Avebury. Of all the many bills he pushed 
through Parliament by dint of his personal 
energy during the many years he sat there 
none has left its mark like the Bank 
Holidays Bill, which brought him popular 
canonisation as “St. Lubbock.’ It must 
be a fine consciousness to know that 
thousands of people bless your name at least 
four times every year ; though some of the gilt 
must be rubbed off the gingerbread if Lord Ave- 
bury peruses carefully the instructive columns. 
of “ Bank holiday charges ” at the police courts, 


Hoveves Lord Avebury knows what holi- 
days mean to workers, for -he has 
been a worker himself all his life. He was 
taken away from Eton at fourteen and placed 
in the family bank in Lombard Street, where 
he speedily made his mark. He has been 
president of the Institute of Bankers, and 
it is to him that the City owes various 
reforms in banking procedure, notably the 
clearing house system and the publication of 
clearing house returns. There seems a 
certain fitness that the man who enlarged the 
possibilities of pleasure for so many of his 
fellow beings should also be the author of 
The Pleasures of Life. A similarity of 
taste knitted a close friendship between him 
and his neighbour in Kent, the famous 
Darwin, and the great naturalist did not 
disdain to be interested in Sir John Lubbock’s 
communities of ants, the insect about which 
he wrote so delightfully. Sir John was too 
keen to allow his studies to be interrupted 
when he had to return to town, and various 
colonies of ants used to accompany him back- 
wards and forwards between town and 
country so that he might keep an alert eye 
on their behaviour. 
MY’ apologies to Mr. Onslow Ford for the 
statement in a recent issue that he was 
born ‘in 1833. Mr. Onslow Ford was born in 
1852, and has that number of years in advance 
in which to produce more of the magnificent 
sculpture that has made him so famous. If 
the Government or the County Council wake 
up to the desirability of making our parks as 
beautiful as the Tuileries Gardens, and as 
well supplied with beautiful statues, Mr. 
Onslow Ford will happily still be in the 
running for the execution of a number of 
commissions, and he, Mr. Frampton, and Mr, 
Gilbert—to name but three—will be able to. 
prove to the world that we in England are 
not behind France in a genius for sculpture, 
although we are unfortunately at present so. 
far behind the French Government in our 
patronage of it. 


Langfier 
THE PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK DIAMOND 
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A New Electric Railway over the Alps. 


he new electric railway to Chamonix was opened towards the 
Hitherto the last twelve miles of the 


end of last month, 
journey from Geneva have been 
accomplished by diligence. Now 
six trains leave Le Fayet, St. Ger- 
vais, daily for Chamonix, and land 
their passengers almost at the foot 
of Mont Blanc. Each train con- 
sists of five trim carriages, first 
and second class, and has room 
for 130 passengers besides luggage. 

The engineers had no easy 
task in planning the line. It was 
found necessary to construct a 
huge viaduct near the Pont Sainte 
Marie, about half-way between the 
two termini. The photographs we 
publish give a good idea of the 
gorgeous scenery through which 
the line passes. 

If one looks up the valley 
one may see in the distance 
the little hamlet, Les Houches, 
which nestles at the foot of the 
Aiguille du Gouter. In the back- 
ground Mont Maudit and the 


Aiguille du Midi can be distinguished. From another point of view 
a mountain range is seen in the distance by anyone who gazes 


CHAMONIX STATION 
The terminus of the new railway from which a view of Mont Blanc is obtained 


THE GLACIER DES BOSSOUS © 


Seen from the new electric railway to Chamonix 
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down the valley, and is known as the Chaine des Fiz, whose 
flat rocky summit is curiously fractured by immense fissures, 


very much 
crevasses. 

As the railway draws nearer to 
Chamonix a capital view is ob- 
tained of the Bossous glacier, one 
of the favourite minor excursions 
in the district.. Visitors, indeed, 
can be seen crossing the ice. 
There are four intermediate 
stations on the line, which passes 
through scenery of an_ extra- 
ordinarily wild and picturesque 
nature. The line is not a private 
enterprise; it forms part of the regu- 
lar Government system. For the 
sake of those who propose travel- 
ling by this new railway it may 
be stated that all danger of an 
accident has been reduced to an 
absolute minimum by a most 
ingenious system of treble brakes, 
which makes it practically impos- 
sible that a train should ever slip 
backwards down the incline. 


resembling ice 


The illustrations on this page are by M. Tairraz of Chamonix, 
and are published by arrangement with Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
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THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK: A FAMILY TREE. 


Issued at the time of ani Reproduced by kind 


the Empress’s Silver = Be 4 permission of Max 


Wedding on January 5 S77) x : = Lichtwitz of 


25, 1883. G gs Bo oS Berlin. 


When Prince Frederick William, the son of the present German Emperor, was born, the old Emperor William I. exclaimed : 
* FOUR GENERATIONS OF KINGS LIVING. WHAT A RARE OCCURRENCE!” 


The large portraits are those of the late Empress Frederiok and the Emperor Frederick III. Those above them are the Emperor William I, and the Empress Augusta, 
father and mother of Frederick III. Beneath are the present German Emperor with his wife and child, and the Princess of Meiningen with her husband and 
child; while in the bottom row are the three other daughters and younger son of the late Empress 
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THE LATE EMPRESS 


FREDERICK : 


IN 


DHE TATLER 


MEMORIAM. 


t is not within the 
province of this 
journal to refer at any 
length to the sad 
event that has placed 
two empires in mourn- 
ing—the death of the 
Empress Frederick. 
The Empress died at 
Friedrichshof, near 
Cronberg, on Monday, 
August 5. THE TAT- 
LER is content to 
record the fact and to 
leave its more digni- 
fied sister, the Sphere, 
to illustrate the sad 
events. pertaining to 
the catastrophe. The 
Sphere of last Satur- 
day was a_ double 
number, and gave 
many pages of beauti- 
ful illustrations to the 
career of, the late 
Empress. The same 
journal has at this 
moment three artists 
in Germany, two at 
Cronberg and one at 
Berlin, in addition to 
photographic ___repre- 
sentatives, who have, 
it may be safely as- 
sumed, very thoroughly 
illustrated the whole 
of the general cere- 
monies. 


ai he main facts in 


the life of the 
late Empress may be 


KING EDWARD VII. 


AND THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Anschultz 


thus briefly epitomised. 
She was the eldest 
daughter of Queen 
Victoria, was born in 
1840, married Prince 
Frederick of Prussia in 
1858. He succeeded 
his father in March, 
1888, and reigned for 
just one hundred days, 
dying of cancer in the 
following June, a dis- 
ease which by a tragic 
coincidence proved 
fatal to the Empress 
thirteen years  after- 
wards. 


(Cronberg, which is 

here depicted, is 
within half a mile of 
the Schloss Friedrich- 
shof, where the Em- 
press Frederick died. 
It is a town with 2,500 
inhabitants and is 
commanded by Schloss 
Cronberg with its con- 
spicuous and lofty 
tower. Cronberg is a 
favourite summer 
resort of the citizens of 
Frankfort ; its beauti- 
ful grounds make it a 
most suitable spot for 
one who loves the 
open air as the Em- 
press did. It lies in 
the Taunus Mountains 
and is about twelve 
hours’ journey by rail 
from Berlin. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF CRONBERG 
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ady Grey-Egerton, whose portrait appears 
on page 317, is one of the numerous fair 
Americans who have married into the English 
peerage and baronetage. She is’a daughter 
of the late Major Wayne Cuyler of the United 
States Army and a sister of Lady Romilly. 
Her husband, Sir Philip Brian Grey-Egerton, 
is the 12th baronet. 


pee Paris comes the intelligence that La 

Grande Sarah is not only taking daily 
lessons in the English language but also that 
she is hard at work on Shakspere’s version of 
Romeo and Juliet. She is fully determined 
to play Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Maude 
Adams both in England and America, and 
Miss Rockman, a clever transatlantic actress, 
who is coaching her in the part, says she finds 
Madame Bernhardt a most patient, apt, and 
persevering pupil. 


M:: Archibald Little has brought back a 

* .most interesting MS. with her from 
China, which. Fisher Unwin is to publish 
shortly. She feels that so far Europeans have 
gained an incorrect idea of the colouring of 
the Celestial nation in general, and says that 
the ‘ Yellow Peril” and such expressions seem 
ludicrous to her as applied to the Heathen 
Chinee, consequently she proposes to strike 
another. note of colour by calling her new 
book The Land of the Blue Gown. 


[is is not often that Mr. John Morley pays a 

visit to his native town, Blackburn, but 
the death of his brother, Dr. Edward Morley, 
naturally necessitated his presence there to 
attend the funeral. The respectful people 
who lined the streets as the remains of the 
deceased doctor were conveyed to their 
resting-place in St. John’s Churchyard were 
much interested in the appearance in the 
procession of the eminent statesman, for many 
of them had never seen him before. 


Bsckbure people had for some time been 

of opinion that Mr. Morley had taken 
very little interest in the borough since he 
unsuccessfully contested it at the General 
Election of 1869 and, therefore, they were 
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quite pleased to hear that, accompanied by 
his nephew, Mr, Charles Morley, the well- 
known journalist, he had revisited the locality 
in which his boyhood was spent. It was in 
or near to King Street that Mr. Morley’s 
father, a surgeon with a large practice, resided, 
and as most of the property round about there 
is old the visitor would, no doubt, see several 
places whose appearance was familiar to him. 
He would be sure to see the old Grammar 
School, now occupied for business and resi- 
dential purposes by Mr. John Lewis, a friend 
of the late doctor and known to all footballers 
is the most capable referee in England. 


he late Mr. Beach was the eighth father 
of the House.in his own time, the others 
having been Sir John Mowbray, Mr. Charles 
Villiers, Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, Mr. Forrester, 
who had the reputation of being the hand- 
somest man of his time in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Henry James Lowry Corry, Mr. 
Henry Cecil Lowther, and Sir Charles Merrick 
Burrell, who used to create a good deal of 
amusement some half-century ago by always 
endeavouring to bring in a bill to put an end 
to the dangers of window cleaning. 


I r.: Beach, who was at both Eton and 

Oxford with Lord Salisbury, in his 
younger days went in a good deal for athletics 
and sport, and in fact kept the Christ Church 
coach with the then Lord Dungarvan, now 
Lord Cork. He excelled as a sprint runner, 
his great*distance beinga hundred yards. The 
late Sir John Astley saw in him a foeman 
worthy his steel and challenged him to a race. 
He insisted, however, on the distance being 
150 yards instead of 100, They raced, and 
then as Mr. Beach once told an interviewer, 
“‘T got in first, but my hands were in front of 
me and touched the tape, so we had to race 
again. This time a dog got ia front of me 
and I had not only to shorten my steps but to 
jump over him, and that gave Sir Jorn the 
victory.” 
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M:* Herbert Gladstone, who has just been 

engaged to the daughter of Sir Richard 
Paget, for thirty years a Conservative M.P., 
enjoys the good wishes of both sides of the 
House. For twenty-one years Mr. Gladstone 
has been a member of Parliament. During 
the greater portion of that time he was over- 
shadowed by the great fame of his father. 
He has proved, however, in the post of whip 
that he possesses not only tact and courtesy 
but administrative capacity, and those who 
have heard him speaking on a public platform 
know that he is a most effective orator. 


eference books show that he is forty-seven 

years old. He looks much younger 
with bright, healthy, smiling face and dark 
curly hair. Politics do not by any means 
monopolise Mr. Gladstone’s attention. He is 
an expert at lawn tennis and cricket, and he 
has recently become a good golfer. To music 
he is particularly devoted. He lives when in 
London at 4, Cleveland Square, the house of 
Mr, Armitstead, his father’s old friend. 
A charming gift which the Baroness Bur- 

dett-Coutts has had made by the women 
bookbinders for some of the members of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association. is 
a portfolio in hand-tooled morocco to hold the 
report. of the association’s work. The case is 
embossed in a beautiful design and has the 
recipient’s monogram worked in gold on both 
sides. The baroness is one of the presidents 
of the association which has lately done so 
much for the wives of our soldiers. 

rom a lady who was lately taken up to see 

the royal children in their nurseries at 
Marlborough House by Queen Alexandra I 
near that the arrangements in these quarters 
are just those of any well-managed English 
nursery. The children enjoy plenty of free- 
dom to romp. At the timeof the visit the 
youngest prince was stretching his sturdy 
limbs on a blanket on the floor, while of 
Prince “David” as he is called only the 
lower half was visible, the rest being stretched 
out of the window so that he might see the 
nurses below who had just received their 
medals from the hands of his grandmother. 


A HOUSE PARTY GROUP AT WEST DEAN PARK, THE HOME OF MRS. WILLIE JAMES 


Russell, 


In the back row, from left to right, the names are: Mr. Willie James, Mr. Soveral (Portuguese Minister), the Hon. F. Guest, Lord Valletort, | 
Mrs. Arthue James, Mr. J. B. Leigh, Mr. A. James, Mrs. J. B. Leigh, Sir E. Colebrook, Lord H. Grosvenor, the Hon. G. H. Stonor, Lady Colebrook 
The middle row: Lady ae Trafford, Lady Wolverton, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Willie James, Lady Howe, the Hon. G. Lambton, 


Lady Chelsea, Miss M. Wilson 


Front row: Lord Chelsea, Sir John Willoughby, Lord Wolverton 
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THE COUNTESS OF LONDESBOROUGH AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER, LADY IRENE DENISON 


From a painting by Edward Hughes. Photographed by his daughter, Alice Hughes 
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{ a time when the nation is anxiously 
concerned at the result of the naval 
manceuvres the following curious representa- 
tion of the handy men of the olden time may 
prove interesting. The plate forms the 
frontispiece of a very rare book in the British 
Museum published in 1693, and is worth 
reproduction for the mottoes alone, to say 


This al Enlnd —— Flourith fy 
OND | 


A BOOK PLATE 
Which proves that sailors once wore kilts 


nothing of the singular costume of the sailors. 
The volume, which is the work of a gentleman 
who suffered much indignity at the hanas of 
the French Government, is entitled Exg/and’s 
Safety; or,a Bridle to the French King, 
proposing a Sure Method for Encouraging 
Navigation, Raising Qualified Sailors, &c. 
It may therefore be taken as absolutely certain 
that the British Navy of the time wore a 
species of Tartan kilt. 


Ghiceee is on the tip-toe of expectation. 

Chicago is moved though pork is firm. 
The cause of this emotion in Porkopolis is 
that M. le Bargy, the one and only French- 
man who is supposed to know how to clothe 
himself, is going to start for the United States 
and deliver a series of lectures to the Chica- 
goans on the art of dress. The native 
papers declare that the “best society is ready 
to make heavy sacrifices” in order thus to 
obtain this precious knowledge at the fountain 
head. But a great many fine painters are 
very bad masters; and while in no way 
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disputing M. le Bargy’s claim to be a master 
of sartorial effects, it is to be feared that if 
during all the years he exhibited his exquisite 


ga-ments anl impressive cravats at the 
Théatre Frangais in Paris he never succeeded 
in teaching his countrymen the very rudiments 
of how to dress like gentlemen, he will be 
hardly likely to achieve much result from a 
series of lectures to the commercially-minded 
inhabitants of Chicago. 
iE ever remains one of the mysteries of the 
world that it is almost as impossible for a 
Frenchman to dress himself well as it is for a 
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|Pyees one of the recent heat waves the 
head master of Clayesmore School, 
Enfield, took pity on his frizzling pupils and 
baked assistant masters and arranged for the 
various classes to be taken in the open avr. 
As this is a practice which might well be 
cop ed elsewhere I give a photograph on this 
page of one of the masters with his exceedingly 
cool-looking form, 
aN pscoune Gough, Secretary to the British 
Embassy at Berlin, whom the King has. 
appointed to be his Minister Resident at 
Dresden and Coburg, is the grandson of the 
first Viscount, whose eminent services in the 
conquest of the Punjab in India in 1845-6 
secured for him not only a peerage but the 
thanks of Parliament on two occasions and a 


G. West 


PEPER HAROW 


The house near Guildford where Mr. St. John Brodrick and his late wife spent much of their 


married life. 


Frenchwoman to dress herself badly. Occa- 
sionally exceptions on both sides prove the 
rule; but given the necessary amount of 
money very few Frenchwcomen could dress 
badly, whereas the more money a Frenchman 
has the more impossible his clothes are. It 
will be interesting to see what sort of crop will 
be raised from the good seed M. le Bargy pro- 
poses to sow on the shores of Lake Superior. 
Perhaps our good friend Mr. Dooley may turn 
his attention to the matter. H's views on the 
subject ought to make interesting reading. 


Peper Harow belongs to Lord Midleton, Mr. Brodrick’s father 


pension of £2,000 a year for himself and his 
next two successors, of whom the present peer 
is the last. 
[Lo Gough, who succeeded his father in 
1895, married Lady Georgina Pakenham, 
daughter of the 5th Earl of Longford. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1873, and 
has served in many parts of the world. His 
brother, Colonel the Hon. G. H. Gough, 
was private secretary to the Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, where he died last 
year. 


LESSONS 


IN THE OPEN AIR 


The pleasant device of a head master during one of the recent heat waves 
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Some letters have appeared in the jr ss 
about the discourtesy of Deppe pcople 
to English visitors. The Dieppois have great 
respect for the Engish, and still more for 
their sovereigns. If any discourtesy occurred 
it must have been provoked and deserved, 
for the Dieppois are very friendly with 
England. At Boulogne, where a iess select 
class of visitors pours in sometimes by the 
excursion steamers, anti-English sympathies 
are more evident. Dieppe is just now at its 
best and is very full of English visitors; the 
prosperity of the resort largely depends on 
them. They take advantage of the outdoor 
means of recreation provided for them—golf, 
tennis, croquet, and fishing, and are every- 
where welcomed. 
“ibe great centre of pleasure in the town is, 
of course; the Casino, where our com- 
patriots turn up in large numbers, particularly 
on Sunday. The Casino is a great institution ; 
it is.run by Mr. Bloch, who is the most 
important man in the town. ‘The visitor can 
never get away from him. If you wish to 
play tennis you go to his lawns, if you want 
to bathe in the most select part near the 
diving stage you go through the Casino—and 
pay on the way. If you are musical you 
have no alternative but to go to the classical 
and orchestral concerts which he. organises, 
H's is the only theatre, and a most beautiful 
litt!e bijou house it is, just opposite the Casino. 
During the season the companies are good. 


Some people like dancing; the accommo- 

dating Mr. Bloch is ready with a fine 
ballroom. He provides other forms of enter- 
tainment. There are three tables of fetits 
cheveaux going all the time at the Casino, and 
English people are the greatest patrons of this 
light form of gambling. On arriving at Dieppe 
you will admire the fine new marine boule- 
vard along the front. It was constructed by 
Mr. Bloch at a cost of £20,000 and presented 
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to the town. You will be attracted by the 
pretty toys and the carved ivory articles in 
the mauresque shop near the Casino—they 
belong to Mr. Bloch. The theatre you will 
admire ; it is now municipal property, another 
present from Mr. Bloch. You see there is no 
getting away from him. 


THE TATLER 


Mr: Bryce, the one a hereditary protector of 
objects of beauty and the other a lover and 
climber of mountains, protested against the 
proposal to take the water for generating 
electricity from the mountain tarns. 
I hear that Mr. Bryce was quite eloquent in 
his description of the scene where the 
water, which it is proposed to carry off in a 
pipe, descends at present in a series of beauti- 
ful cascades. Mr. John Burns also was on 


the side of Ruskin against those whom he 


A VIEW OF DIEPPE CASINO AND GROUNDS FROM THE HOTEL ROYAL 


Aa appeal for the preservation of the south 

side of Snowdon from the enterprise of 
electric railway promoters has just been made 
in the House of Commons. Objection ‘was 
not taken to the construction of the railway, 
which will run from Portmadoc to the moun- 
tain, going by a tunnel through the beautiful 
Pass of Aberglaslyn, but Lord Balcarres and 


CLOUTSHAM FARM 


In the Exmoor country, where the first meet of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
took place last week 
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described as vandals. The utilitarian view, 
however, prevailed. It was believed that the 
railway might be abandoned if water were not 
supplied at the head of the valley, and rather 
than do w'thout the railway the House sacri- 
ficed the mountain stream. 
[94 Balcarres, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Crawford, is one of the most notable 
of the young men on the Unionist side. He 
is not a dandy like Mr. Malcolm, and he has 
not the intellectual restlessness of Lord Percy 
or Lord Hugh Cecil, but he has d'stinction of 
his own. His grave, mcditative face with he 
soft eyes and the dark hair, and his gentle 
voice and unobtrusive manner, produce an 
agreeable impression. Probably he would 
make a better under secretary than some of 
the more pushful aristocrats. At present he 
seems rather to share his father’s tastes than 
to care very much for partisan warfare, but he 
is only thirty, and politics may yet prevail. 
[ord Lamington, who has just returned to: 
England after several years’ expatriation 
as Governor of Queensland, earned the nick- 
name of “the travelling governor” whilst out 
in the antipodes on account of his inde- 
fatigable way of visiting all parts of the 
colony. There are, indeed, few spots in the 
co’ony he has not visited, and in consequence 
his popularity amongst the Queenslanders. 
has been great. Indeed, the greatest regret 
has been occasioned by the departure of Lord 
and Lady Lamington, and they had a big 
“ send-off.” 5 
Suce he went to Brisbane Lord Lamington 
has done much to further the sport of 
golf, and he was a very energetic member of 
the Brisbane Golf Club, which gave him a 
big dinner before he left. Amongst the 
many mementoes given him Lord Lamington 
will doubtless value very highly the Queens- 
land bean matchbox mounted in gold which 
was a present to him from the Booroodabin 
Bowling Green Club. 


IEEOR IPA IIB Ise 


@©r of the most striking books of the day, 
Love, the Atonement, is written by a 
woman whose work will be eagerly watched 
in the future. Mrs. Campbell — Frances 
Campbell is her full name—is of Irish origin, 
very nearly related to Mr. Robert Gray, a 
leading Government official in Queensland, 
and she has lived for many years in Australia. 
Her first story was published in Good Words, 
and since then she has had stories in several 
of the magazines—one in the May number of 
the Pall Mall. A few years ago she was 
married to a kinsman of the Duke of Argyll, 
and hence her married name of Campbell. 


r. Clarence Rook, whose recently pub- 
lished Hooligan Nights has attracted 
much attention, is thirty-eight years of age. 
He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
after a turn at army coaching at Clifton began 
his connection with journalism by writing 
“turnovers ” for the Globe. Then he got an 
advantageous engagement—to be married— 
and came to London, where he “ Picca- 
rooned” for the Pall Mall Budget. 
“That witty touch of Rook’s,” one says, 
naturally adapting a saying of R. L. 
Stevenson’s, in thinking of Mr. Rook’s pretty 
wit as a paragrapher. Larger labours awaited 
him when Mr. Grant Richards asked him if 
he was interested in Hooligans, Mr. Rook 
was. ‘Then the publisher produced Zhe Con- 
fessions of Young Alf, whose acquaintance 
Mr. Rook made, whom he often met, and of 
whose fight with a rival in love Mr. Rook— 
with whom was Mr, Pett Ridge—was a spec- 
tator, and if not a supporter at any rate a 
reporter. Work on the Word, stories in the 
Pall Mall Magazine and other publications 
are among the accidents of a career which is 
essentially that of a wit. And a wit who 
contrives to be funny without ever being 
unkind or even censorious is Mr. Clarence 
Rook. 


r. John Foster Fraser, although still very 
boyish-looking, is assuredly one of the 

most veteran of travellers. It seems only the 
other day that he went round the world on 
a bicycle, an expedition that included some 
hundreds of miles across China, the only place 
in which he had any sense of danger. That 
trip round the world, by the way, brought him 
a most charming American wife. Journalistic 
duties, however, and perhaps that strain of 
Bohemianism in his composition which he is 


THE AUTHOR OF “HOOLIGAN NIGHTS” 
(Mr. Clarence Rook) 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


inclined to trace to Highland ancestry, leads 
him on another expedition, and he is to cross 
Siberia and make a book out of it which the 
firm of Cassell is to publish. 


M:* Fraser was born in Edinburgh in 1868 

He began travelling early enough, for 
before he was five years old he had been to 
America and back. He is rather proud of the 
fact that one of hisfearly ancestors is reported 
to have been hanged at Carlisle for cattle 
lifting over the border, for he has himself a 
passion for farming and none whatever for 
writing. None the less he writes well, and 
the parliamentary sketches that he has con- 
tributed to the Yorkshire Post for some two 
or three years now is one of the most brilliant 
things in this way—indeed, I have read 
nothing better than some articles that he 
contributed to the same journal on the Paris 
Exhibition. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE, THE ATONEMENT” 
(Mrs. Campbell) 


WES Francis Thompson’s poem in the 
Monthly ' Review for August, “To 
Monica Meynell,” marks his reappearance 
after a long interval of silence. Prose, to\be 
sure, he has‘done in plenty, though usually 
anonymously. In the Academy and elsewhere 
his hand is to be recognised among the 
reviewers. Once, indeed, he has written on 
cricket ; and when on one occasion he met at 
a friend’s house Mr. J. M. Barrie, the poet 
and the novelist were soon engrossed in talk 
about batters and bowlers, past, present, and 
to come. Mr. Barrie, as we know, plays 
the game, but Mr. Thompson’s interest in 
it is that of an outsider ; only once has he been 
to Lord’s, From the afternoon papers has he 
gained his curiously exact knowledge of the 
history of cricket and of the players’ scores. 


Wie people will be interested to hear that 

Mr. Laurence Housman has for some 
months been hard at work on a novel, to 
which he is now putting the final strokes. In 
this new book the time is the present, the 
people are those we all know, and the interest 
is love. The treatment of this love interest is 
bound to breed discussion. 
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M« Dooley has put his whimsicalities into 

fetters. He has undertaken to write 
the sober survey of the week’s news for 
Collier's Weekly, and even in the recent 
slaughtering heat of New York has been found 
at his desk in New York City. Nobody 
expected quite this devoted regularity from 
him, despite his editorial experiences in 
Chicago, so that it is now the fashion for 
his friends in New York when they meet him 
to exclaim, ‘f Well Dunne.” 


rs. Wharton, whose Gift from the Grave 
has been her widest introduction to 
English readers, does not herself think she 
succeeds so well in a story of that length as in 
the shorter ones that make up her Greater 
Inclination and her new Crucial Instances 
volumes. London, which expected a visit 
from this marvellously clever lady last May, 
was disappointed, for Mrs. Wharton was kept 
in Italy by illness. Somebody has said that 
talent will not avail a woman who does not 
know how to wear a becoming hat. Mrs. 
Wharton, however, is more renowned in 
Newport for her personal attractions than for 
her literary achievements. ‘These latter are, 
in fact, rather resented by her smart friends, 
who say to her, “When do you find time to 
write? We never do.” 


here will be general gratification at the 
announcement that the firm of Con- 
stable is to produce a half-crown edition of 
the works of Mr. George Meredith. Only 
within the past few weeks the Quarterly 
Review has deplored the absence of popu- 
larity to Mr. Meredith, but now that at least 
two or three of his works are in sixpenny 
editions, and that we are to be possessed of a 
half-crown edition containing everything that 
Mr. Meredith has published in book form, the 
less that is said about his lack of popularity 
the better. Success, so far as the recognition 
of the larger world is concerned, came very 
late to Mr. Meredith, but that it has come at 
last is indisputable. 


BY the way, that the firm of Constable 

and Co. should publish the novels of 
Mr. Meredith is the natural outcome of the 
fact that his son, Mr. William Maxse Mere- 
dith, is a partner in that firm. Mr. W. M. 
Meredith, who grows more and more like his 
distinguished father in appearance, has also 
some gifts of authorship, although his literary 
efforts have, so far as I am aware, all of them 
been anonymous or pseudonymous. 


AN ENERGETIC TRAVELLER 
(Mr. John Foster Fraser) 
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Bassan 


LADY GREY-EGERTON 


Lady Grey-Egerton is the wife of Sir Philip Grey-Egerton, Bart. Before her marriage she was Miss May Carolyn 
Cuyler, the daughter of a very well-known officer in the army of the United States. One of her 
sisters is married to Lord Romilly 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE—ENGLAND v. AMERICA. 


kirk 


* SHAMROCK II.” 


“Shamrock II.,” Britain’s representative in the race for the America Cup, sailed for New York at the end of July and is expected 
to reach America on August 14, Her owner, Sir Thomas Lipton, who sails under the flag of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, accompanied her part of the way in his yacht, ‘ Erin” 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE—-ENGLAND v. AMERICA. 


oA 21 a ote eer 
a ~<a te 


Burton, New York 
** CONSTITUTION ” 


After many trial races, in two of which she was badly damaged, with other boats “Constitution” was finally selected to represent 
America in the coming international yacht race. She belongs to a syndicate of American millionaires 
and will sail under the flag of the New York Yacht Club 
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r. Newman of Berkhampstead sends me 

a couple of very interesting hot-weather 

pictures. They represent about a dozen 

urchins having a free dip in Lord Rothschild’s 

park at Tring in the pond where the water 
fowl are preserved. 


Sz George Luck, the lieutenant-general 

commanding the Bengal forces, who is 
about to come to England on leave, is little 
known to the general public, but in the army 
he is a popular man. In the steel curb 
shoulder protection which now forms a part 
of the equipment of all cavalry in India his 
troops have a permanent reminder of 
one of his most exciting adventures. 
During the Afghan operations of 
1878-80 he took his regiment (the 
15th Hussars) up to Kandahar with the 
Thul Chotiali Field Force, and he 
encountered at Takht-i-Pul a strong 
body of hillmen, led by Afghan sowars, 
who made things pretty warm for him 
for a few minutes. Getting his little 
force together, however, he charged at 
the; enemy with such effect that after 
a brief stand they fled in confusion. 


aes marvel was that Luck survived 
| to tell the tale. In the hand-to- 
hand fighting he became engaged with 
a gigantic Pathan, who broke down 
his| guard and would have cloven him 
from shoulder to belt but that his wife 
had sewn on his shoulders in the lining 
of his tunic a couple of steel curb 
chains, one of which broke the force of 
the slash. Before the Pathan could 
recover himself Luck had pinned him 
to the ground. The incident so 
impressed the military authorities in 
India that what is now known as the 
Luck or “lucky” shoulder-curb was 
soon afterwards introduced. 


alee sportsman with his eye on the 

twelfth had an anxious few weeks 
in June when the Highlands were in the grip of 
wintry cold and snow was low on the bens. 
The young grouse were then at a critical age. 
Happily, they escaped in a wonderful way 
Their safety lay in their youth, for they were 
tiny enough to be protected from the severity of 
the weather by the body of the mother. The 
warmth of the subsequent weeks has had 
excellent results, though the writer’s informa- 
tion scarcely justifies some of the forecasts 
which have been indulged in. 
qT Perthshire, Banffshire, 
and part of Aberdeen- 
shire, there is a good deal of 
disease. Then, though coveys 
of eight or ten are to beseen, 
they are by no means the 
rule—an average of five 
should be about the mark. 
This is made up for, to a 
great extent, by the fact that 
last year an unusually large 
stock was left on the moors. 
All things considered, then, 
bags should not be far below 
the usual. Shootings have 
this year let with remarkable 
ease, and scarcely a forest or 

moor will suffer neglect. 
O ne of the Highland lairds 
who strives to retain 
the old traditions is the 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 
and he is an_ enthusiastic 
sportsman. As usual, he is 


| 


In 


GOSSIP FROM THE 


MOORS. 


to shoot his own grouse and coverts at Moy, 
near Inverness, this year. His party at Moy 
Hall will include the Duke of Atholl, Mr. 
Remington Wilson (a famous shot who uses 
two guns with three barrels each), Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, &c. The Mackintosh makes it 
a point that his guests shall be crack shots. 


e is himself in the very first rank at 
driven birds, pheasants as well as 


A FREE DIP 


Lord Rothschild’s water fowl preserves at Tring Park 


grouse ; and having always a fine stock of 
birds there is plenty of work for his own and 
his guests’ guns, At Balmacaan Mr. Bradley 
Martin, the wealthy American who has stuck 
more consistently to Highland sport than any 
other transatlantic visitor, will as usual have 
a large party at the grouse and stag shooting. 
His bag is usually of tremendous size, and in 
the early days of his tenancy of Balmacaan 
he got some of the finest trophies the forests 
have produced. 


‘WATER RATS” 


How the schoolboys of Tring amused themselves during the heat wave 
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eaufort Castle is in the hands on lease of 
Mr. J. L. Phipps, another American, 
whose sons do the shooting. Lord Lovat 
himself expects to be home on leave from 
South Africa with the first contingent of his 
scouts in time to occupy the old family seat 
and to shoot the Beaufort coverts, which he 
always reserves for himself. Another well- 
known Highland sportsman is to be home 
from the front this season, Mr. Fraser Tytler 
of Aldourie, who is regarded as an authority 
on all that pertains to moors and _ forests. 
Brodie of Brodie, who is also one of Lord 
T ovat’s officers and who has now recovered 
from his wound, has let his fine low- 
ground shootings to Mr. Agnew, the 
lessee of the well-known shootings of 
Altyre, the property of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. What with an 
excellent ‘grouse moor which last year 
gave over 3,000 brace, the most 
extensive coverts in the northern 
counties, Mr. Agnew can and does 
entertain a large party throughout the 
season who never have any reason to 
complain of the sport. 


cy he Duke of Westminster may almost 

be called a newcomer to the 
Highlands. The late Duke was one of 
the most enlightened of Highland 
sportsmen and he managed his immense 
forest on well-thought-out and indepen- 
dent lines. The young Duke is to 
shoot part of the county in Sutherland- 
shire which his predecessor knew so 
well, and is to have his headquarters at 
Lochmore, the most palatial lodge in 
the Highlands. It is over thirty miles 
from a railway station and is conse- 
quently a most expensive establishment 
to maintain. Thirty-five pounds is 
estimated as the cost of each stag shot— 
in the Duke’s forest this must be much 
below the mark 


[2 the old days the party at Lochmore was 
large and distinguished, and we may 
expect a similar state of matters under the 
new régime. Lord Burton will, of course, 
tenant Glenquoich, Inverness-shire, this year as 
usual. This is another most expensive forest 
to maintain, but the recompense is ample in 
some of the finest stags’ heads that the north 
produccs. To Lord Burtcn belongs the 
honour of shooting the most numerously- 
tined head ever brought-down. The lodge 
at, Glenquoich is a curious 
Structure. It began as a 
“Dut and a ben,” and in- 
numerable additions have 
made it a very large building, 
but during the season its room 
is all needed for the numerous 
guests of Lord Burton, « 


\WVith reference to a por- 
trait of Miss Vander- 


bilt-Wackerman, which 1 
published in THE TATLER 
a fortnight ago, I am 
asked by the young lady’s 
mother to state that the 
hyphen is superfluous, and 
that I ought to have spelt 
the name as one word, 
Vanderbiltwackerman. Iowe 
Mrs. Vanderbiltwackerman 
an apology, but I may perhaps 
say that I copied the name 
exactly as it is spelt in 
American papers. 
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A PUFFIN 


SEA BIRDS 


in 
The Isles of Scilly. 


THE TALLER 


A RAZOR-BILL 


PUFFINS AND RAZOR-BILLS RESTING ON SOME 


ISOLATED ROCKS 


SHAGS AND PUFFINS ON MINCARLO 


The well-known skag is an all-the-year-round inhabitant of the isles of Scilly, 
and is one of the most voracious of birds; in fact, the greater part of his time is 
occupied in diving for the fish upon which he subsists. He is sometimes seen 
coming to the surface holding a large live plaice by the head. The fish isoften much 
larger than the neck of the bird, and swallowing it seems an impossibility, but after 
wriggling and shaking and flapping of wings the fish disappears, having been 
twisted up into a sort of inverted cone, Puffins and razor-bills are much alike in 
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their habits, and like the shags are divers. It is great fun to watch them from some 
hidden point of vantage as they strut about, billing and cooing, and preening one 
another in the most affectionate manner. Photographing these wild sea birds is 
invigorating and exciting work. It often requires hours of stalking to get near enough 
to obtain anything worth exposing a plate upon, and oftener still those hours of 
patient toil are thrown away by reason of careless movement. These pictures 
were taken by Mr, C, J. King of St. Mary's 
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bors Castle, the seat of the Duke of 

Roxburghe, where his sister, Lady Victoria 
Innes-Ker, will celebrate her postponed mar- 
riage shortly, is one of the finest Tudor 
mansions in Great Britain. It was built by 
Vanbrugh but greatly improved early in the 
last century by Playfair. There are delightful 
gardens and grounds and the house commands 
lovely views of the Tweed, the Tweed bridge, 
and Kelso in the distance. The late Queen 
visited the castle in 1867, and the suite she 
occupied has been religiously preserved from 
use ever since. It communicates with the 
great drawing-room by a winding staircase 
which is strictly reserved for the occupants of 
that suite. The drawing-rooms are exquisitely 
furnished. Very worthy of notice are the 
beautiful screens painted by the Duchess, who 
is a daughter of the late Frances Duchess of 
Marlborough and sister of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Lady Wimborne, Lady 
Tweedmouth, Lady de Ramsey, and Lady 
Sarah Wilson, and was lady-in-waiting to the 
late Queen, 


“ae Duke of Roxburghe is a highly promising 

young man and one of the cleverest of the 
young peers. He is a keen fisherman, shot, 
hunting man, and polo player. He served 
with the Blues in South Africa, and in the 
engagement at Rensburg brought in a dis- 
mounted comrade behind him on his horse 
under fire. The man said he owed his life 
to the Duke, and many thought that the latter 
ought to have had the Victoria Cross. The 
Duke is rich in titles and lands. He has 
every one of the former from baronet to duke 
and he owns 60,000 acres. 


give herewith the menu of a luncheon 
served at the Sackville Hotel, Bexhill, 
to a gathering of friends invited by the 
Frederick Hotel Company, who now owns 
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this charming hotel. 
anxious to show its skillin the way of culinary 
art, and although I have had a large experi- 
ence of lunching in my time I must confess 
that I have never sat down to a more 
resplendent mid-day meal :— 


The company was 


Hors d’oeuvres 
Cantaloup glacé 
Homards & l’Américaine 
Saumon d’Ecosse. Sauce riche 


Noisettes de pré salé & la Fritzi 
Scheff 


Poulets Sackville 
Petits pois 4 la Francaise 
Cailles de vigne sur canapés 
Coeurs de Romaine 
Péches Melba 
Barquettes de Bexhill 
Macédoine de fruits au maraschino 
Dessert 
Café 


BUFFET FROID 


Poulet, céte de boeuf, jambon, 
langue, galantine de volaille 


Salade Russe 


Ree a pretty little incident anent “ Bobs” 

comes to me from Hertfordshire. Just 
at the time when South African affairs were 
at their very worst Miss Katie Cordeux of 


Watford, strolling through that town, stopped 
at a tiny but patriotically inclined little shop 
to scan the portraits there displayed, framed 
and unframed. They consisted of “Bobs” 
mostly and a few of Baden-Powell. As she 
turned away from the window an old horse- 
shoe caught her eye lying close under a big 
photograph of Lord Roberts. Of course she 
picked it up, went in and purchased a portrait, 
took it home, and framed it in the lucky 
horseshoe. Next day she wrote Lord Roberts 
a cheery letter to Pretoria, telling him that 
luck was coming to him, and that she hoped 
on his victorious return to England he would 
accept the horseshoe from her hands. 


E is secretary replied to this, thanking the 

girl for her pleasant words and 
graciously accepting her proffered gift for the 
future. In due course he came home, but 
the girl was undergoing her annual attack 
of influenza. However, on her recovery she 
wrote to remind “ Bobs ” of her existence and 
asking if she might have the pleasure of 
presenting it in person. A graceful invitation 
to tea was the reply ; so about ten days ago 
she took the lucky horseshoe, which she had 
meanwhile caused to be prettily mounted on 
a nice little clock, and presented it in due form 
to the man whom we all delight to honour. 


M:* John Brett, who has resigned his asso- 

ciateship of the Royal Academy, is one 
of the most pleasing of our English sea 
painters, and excels in the representation of 
calm seas and luminous skies, such as those 
in “Britannia’s Realm,” the  silvery-toned 
masterpiece which was bought under the 
Chantrey Bequest. Mr. Brett, who is now in 
his seventy-first year, was in early life strongly 
influenced by the writings of Mr. Ruskin and 
by the pre-Raphaelite movement. 


CUPID’S DANCE; OR, THE ART OF WOOING. By Mark Ambient. 


PROLOGUE: 


Would you learn In a word 
How to woo? One or two 
How to woo? Very few— 


Very well, 
I will tell 
Unto you; 


1 


“« What to say”’ is very simple—only this ! 
Don’t say anything at all but—only kiss ! 


This is the first advance 

That you make in Cupid’s Dance, 
But the maiden must retreat 
On her twinkling little feet— 


On her fairy little, flying little feet. 
It is not the inclination of the maid, you know; 
It is only just the way the game is played, you know. 


Hearken to the master, 
Fast as she may run, 
You must follow faster— 

Rule number one. 


REFRAIN: 


Then listen to my lesson, ‘‘ How to Woo,” 
And I’ll sing you everything you ought to do. 
You must learn the art of kissing, 


Or the moral you'll be missing 


Of the lesson I am giving unto you 


What to do, 


If you want to learn the art of ‘‘ How to Woo.” 


1A. 


‘What to look”’ is just as simple, you will find. 
Don’t look anything at all—for love is blind! 


What to say ! 
What to look ! 
What to do! 


And if you gaze all day 
She will look another way , 


’Tis the rule of Cupid’s Dance, 
That a maid must look askance, 
Or at most must only give a sidelong glance. 
She will look another way—you mustn’t mind, you know, 
For you must look—another way, to find, you know. 
Hearken to the tutor, 


Looks can never woo, 
Lips are much acuter— 


REFRAIN: 


Rule number two. 


Then listen to my lesson, ‘* How to Woo,” 
And I'll sing you everything you ought to do. 
You must learn the art of kissing, 
Or the moral you'll be missing 


Of the lesson I am giving unto you 
What to do, 
If you want to learn the art of ‘‘ How to Woo.” 


II. 


So the only way to win a pretty miss 
Is not by word or look, but by a kiss, 
And now I hope you see 
Numbers one and two and three. 


Come then, seize your lucky chance, 

Join in Cupid’s kissing dance. 

“ Forward, forward!’ is the step in Cupid’s dance. 
The clergy taught this lesson long ago, you know— 


The Druids introduced the mistletoe, you know. 
Hearken to the preacher, 


Lips will ever be 
Love’s most impressive teacher— 


Rule number three. 
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For man’s a kissing creature, 
Rule one, two, three. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS MARIE STUDHOLME AS ‘DORA SELBY” IN “THE TOREADOR” AT THE GAIETY 
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USEYD” IRANIPILIDI 


MR. LOUIS BRADFIELD 


In The Silver Slipper at the Lyric. 
is by Mr. Ellis 


This picture 


pas is the great season for the understudy. 

I have had occasion to revisit two or 
three theatres lately and found understudies 
as good as the principals. At the Vaudeville 
Miss Dora Barton was taking Miss Ellaline 
Terriss’s part. In the melodramatic moments 
of Mr. Basil Hood’s pretty play she was dis- 
tinctly better than Miss Terriss, but her 
comedy is not quite so taking. Miss Florence 
Lloyd lacks the ease of Miss Vane Feather- 
stone in the part of Joan’s voluble mother. 
Mr. Stanley Brett is taking his brother’s (Mr. 
Seymour Hicks) part of the Prodigal Son, 
and plays it extremely well. At 
the Savoy, at the hundredth per- 
formance of Zhe Emerald Isle, 
Miss Agnes Fraser took the part 
of Miss Isabel Jay, who was in- 
disposed, and played it with the 
greatest possible charm, She 
has the power of making her 
audience completely happy, and 
in time her voice will put her in 
the front rank of singers—one 
cannot use the dreadful word, 
“ vocalist.” 


ot to the Irish branch—as 
has been so often stated— 
of the Featherstonhaughs, but 
to a Northumberland family of 
that name does Miss Vane 
Featherstone claim relationship. 
As Lady Trevelyan in Sweet 
and Twenty she happens to 
have, strange to say, about the 
shortest part that she has ever 
played. Nevertheless, what there 
is of it is goud, and the portrayal 
of the character earns for her a 
call each night at the end of the act. Miss 
Featherstone was born in London, was edu- 
cated in Paris, and returned direct from school 
to go upon the stage. The choice of the stage 
as her profession was herown. She wanted to 
make her own way in the world, and her mother 
raised no objection. Since then mother and 
daughter have lived their home lives together. 
Miss Featherstone loves comedy. She is very 
keen on the theatre and never misses an 
opportunity to be present at the production of 
a play. She lives in a quiet street by Portland 
Place, but if she had her choice would like to 
live far away from the bustle of London. 


Miss Mona McCaughey as ‘‘ Cherubino” 
in ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro” 


NEWS FROM THE 
PLAYHOUSES. 


n a very crisp and humorous little scene 

with Mr. Willie Edouin in the second act 
of The Silver Slipper Miss Neville, who is 
Suzette, a wide-awake dressmaker, gives a 
little sketch that indicates the possession of 
much more than ordinary ability. Miss 
Neville made her stage début in November, 
1897, at the Prince of Wales’s, where Za 
Poufée was then drawing packed houses. 
Later on, in the revival of that comic opera, 
she played the little part of Marie, and also 
appeared in Zhe Royal Star and The Co- 
guette at the same theatre. 


Or entering the Lyric for Florodora she 

understudied and on several occasions 
played Valleda, with the happy result that the 
management on the production of 7he Silver 
Slipper gave her the rather grateful little part 
of Suzette, which she now nightly plays. Miss 
Neville has a nice voice, is a most graceful 
dancer, and has the reputation of being very 
popular amongst her fellow artists. She was 
born in Hertfordshire, and perhaps for that 
very reason prefers the country. 


t was near the end of the run of Za Cigale 
when Miss Marie Studholme in the year 
1892 first went upon the stage in that piece at 
the Lyric Theatre. It was not that she particu- 
larly preferred musical productions just then, 
for her tastes lay rather with comedy, but the 
opening was offered her and she did not 


OPERATIC AMATEURS 


IN MELBOURNE 


The students of the Conservatoire of Music, Melbourne, recently gave an opera 
matinée at the Princess's. Theatre in aid of a children’s hospital. 
selections from The Marriage of Figaro, Hansel and Gretel, Lucia di Lammermoor, 


and The Flying Dutchman 


hesitate about accepting it ; later on she went 
to the Criterion and there appeared in revivals 
of Betsy and Pink Dominos. The abandon- 
ment of musical plays was, however, only 
temporary, and from the Criterion she went 
to Daly’s, remaining in Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management until to-day. 


n America, where she has been twice and 
would go again, she has played Daisy Vane 
in The Artists Model as well as Lady 
Gwendolin in /z Town. As the heroine of 
The Toreador she is now an established 
favourite at the Gaiety, where she has a 
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Miss Kate Samuels in the third act of 
“Lucia dt Lammermoor” 
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MISS NEVILLE 


In The Silvey Slipper at the Lyric. 
is by Mr. Ellis 


This picture 


pretty and exceptionally neat dressing-room,, 
the walls of which bear engravings of well- 
known pictures that reflect Miss Studholme’s. 


taste. Seated in a comfortable arm chair in 
her room she looks just as well as she does 
when on the stage in the limelight, and if 
she appears very quiet it is because, on the 
stage or off it, her choice lies with reflective 
amusements rather than with excitement. 
At her home in St. John’s Wood music, in 
addition to occupying some of her working 
hours, is also one of her amusements, and 
when she varies her occupation she can ever 
find resource in the simple occu- 
pation of sewing or reading.. 
Miss Studholme originally came 
from Yorkshire, and she still 


continues to think that the 
country is at least as good as. 
London. 


he clever sisters Bowman are 

so like one another that 

the portrait of Miss Empsie, who: 

played Ariel so brilliantly in the 

Pastoral Plays at Regent’s Park, 

was named Nellie in last week’s 

issue. As a matter of fact, 

Miss Nellie Bowman has never 
played the part of Ariel. 


AY cine Mrs. Boucicault, who- 

has been honeymooning at 
Marlow, had her home with Mr.. 
and Mrs. Bourchier in their pretty 
house in Earl’s Court, where the 
four sisters lived with their 
moth’r before they entered the 
state of matrimony. The first 
sister is married in India; Miss. 
Angela Vanbrugh, who was a 
professional violinist, is also wedded to one 
whose duties lie in India; whilst a few 
years ago their mother, Mrs. Barnes, who 
looks nearly as young as her daughters,. 
remarried, Miss Irene Vanbrugh being the 
last of the family to quit the state of single 
blessedness. When Irene was undertaking 
a comparatively modest part at the Hay- 
market Theatte and understudying Mrs. 
Tree I can remember her expressing the wish 
—in no unfriendly spirit—that just for one. 
night Mrs. Tree should be unable to appear 
and thereby afford her young understudy a 
chance of figuring as leading lady. 


They gave 
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Mr. Walter Passmore in his Dressing-room. 


Cc 


This picture, which has been taken specially for Tuz TaTLer by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll, shows Mr. Walter Passmore making up as Professor Bunn in The Emerald Isle at the Savoy 
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A Dinner Party on the Stage. 


ae se eg 
<9 Cen PRD 


THE SECOND ACT OF “THE MAN FROM B 


This picture, taken by Ellis and Walery, shows Mr. Gilwattle (Mr. Henry Kemble) 
raising his glass. On Mr. Gilwattle’s right sit Mrs. Tidmarsh, the hostess (Miss Fanny 
Brough); Lord Strathpeffer, supposed to be the hired guest from Blankley's (Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey); Marjorie Seaton, the Tidmarshes’ governess (Miss Jessie Bateman) ; 
Mr. Poffley, who gets his views of life from Odds and Ends (Mr. Aubrey Fitz peeralay: 
Miss Cecilia Flinders (M¢tss Bella Pateman), who is in love with Poffley; Mr. Toomer 


THE DEPARTURE 


In the end the guests turn their backs on Strathpeffer, who is seen talking to the governess. 


S" AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE 


(Mr. Dallas Welford), whose sole topic of conversation is his wife's illness; Mrs 
Bodfish (Miss Lydia Rachel); Mr. Tidmarsh, the host (Mv. Henry Ford); Mrs. Gil- 
wattle (Miss M. A. Victor); Mr. Jeremiah Ditchwater (Mr. Holman Clarke’, a hypo- 
chondriac; Miss Bugle (Miss Caroline Ewell), a sad spinster who lives solely for her 
cockatoo; Mr. Nathaniel Bodfish (Mr. Lyston Lyle), an archeological bore; and the 
artistic Mrs. Ditchwater (Miss Hetta Bartlett). Tbe butler is My. Arthur Playfatr 


OF LORD STRATHPEFFER 


The hostess, Mrs, Tidmarsh, is standing 


beside her daughter (Miss Beatrice Terry), an enfant terrible 
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Msjela, TAA IIL IOI 


Miss Connie Ediss. 


MISS EDISS 


hen Miss Connie Ediss blossomed out at 
the Gaiety in 7ze Shop Girl quite a 
new form of low comedy was introduced, and 
when she migrated to the Lyric she left an 
aching void which Mr. George Edwardes will 
find very difficult to fill up. Miss Ediss 
possesses the much-discussed but little-under- 
stood gift of magnetism. When she appears 
on the scene, however dull it may be, she 
brings life with her—not a racketty, acrobatic 
sort of activity but the vivacity of pervasive 
ingratiating good humour. There is humour 
in her walk, or rather waddle; in her voice ; 
in her rich Cockney accent ; in her whole 
method of delivering her songs and her sallies. 
Her medium is that of the vulgar side of life, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, Miss Ediss 
is never offensive. She puts herself into 
complete sympathy with her audience from 
gallery to box and stalls, and wins her way 
to everybody’s good graces with no effort. 


@©z of her secrets is not far to seek, for 

to add to the happiness of others by 
amusing them gives Miss Ediss quite as much 
pleasure as her acting does those who sit in 
front of her at the theatre to laugh at her 
quaint rendering of an author's dialogue or a 
song-writer’s verse. It would be almost im- 
possible to meet with anyone less d/asé of 
simple things than Miss Ediss is. The busi- 
ness of her life—the stage—is as great a joy 
to her now as it was when she entered into it ; 
in fact, she was never so fond of the theatre as 
she is at present. Miss Ediss says that she 
just took to the boards when the world was not 
as lavish of its gifts as necessity would demand. 


er husband was an actor, and in order 
that she might not be a burden to him 
she went on the music-hall stage. Her droll 
way of making her points very quickly won 
her name and popularity, and in 1896 Mr. 
George Edwardes engaged her to appear that 
year at the Gaiety. Of all the musical plays 
that she took part in Zhe Circus Girl is her 
favourite. Zhe Shop Girl, too, is another of 
her pets; in it she played in the United 
States, and as her visit to America is still an 
endless source of pleasant reminiscence the 
play she appeared in must naturally have 
place in her affections. 


IN ‘THE SILVER SLIPPER" AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 


When I am a lady I'll have my own way. 
I'll ask dear Dr. Ibsen to write a comic play, 
And I'll give it at a special matinée ; 
No nasty farces from France nor yet from Spain, 
But something very tasty with a touch of dry 
champagne ; 
And the rest dear Dr. Ibsen will explain. 
When my hubby is Sir Tom, 
When my hubby is Sir Tom, 
None shall take the biscuit from 
The exceeding high and mighty Lady Tom. 


FROM “THE SHOP GIRL” 


My husband's always making a commotion 
About my getting exercise and air, 
And so I started bathing in the ocean i 
At what's-his-name-or-other ville-sur-mer ! 
I never would have gone if I'd a notion 
Of what I had to wear when in the sea— 
A dress it was a sin to ask a baby to get into, 
Not to mention anybody built like me! 
Though I never care to make a fuss, 
Unless a thing is positively shady, 
I decline to wear a dress 
Made of half-a-yard, or less— 
For I think it's hardly decent for a lady! 


FROM “THE CIRCUS GIRL” 


At last 1 heard the music right across Trafalgar Square, 
And I says, ‘“‘ Martha, here they come,” and Martha 
says, ‘‘ There s ‘air," 


Then someone brought a little stool and opened 
of it out, 

And said, ‘'Ere lidies, 'alf-a-crown to stand on 
‘ere and shout.” 


Oh! the volunteers, the lovely C.I.V., 
Up I got and Mrs. Brown got up with me. 
The stool it went and busted, and we 
tumbled upside down, 
And that was how we welcomed back 
the lads of London town. 


FROM “THE MESSENGER BOY” 


In the West-end I've taken a flat: 
Well, you talk about swinging a cat ! 
When I go home, before I can get through the door, 
I've to take off my matinée hat. 
When I do up my hair in a plait, 
I've to stand in the hall on the mat; 
And a kind of niche in the wall is the kitchen; 
And the bath—I can’t get into that. 
But it's class, class, class ; 
I can see all society pass— 
That is at a distance, and with the assistance 
Ofa powerful binocular glass. 
There's a lift I should state, 
But it won't bear a weight ; 
And when folks on the stairs I've to pass, 
Well, it often results in most deadly insults— 
But it's class, class, class, 


FROM “THE SILVER SLIPPER” 


SOME OF MISS EDISS'S BEST SONGS 
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iss Ediss is a native of Brighton, and 
consequently loves the sea. “As soon 
as I get to the coast I always want to go out 
alone in a boat and spend just as many hours 
as I can spare in fishing. I like that beyond 
all other amusements,” added Miss Ediss, 
“and so, as I now live between Surbiton and 
Kingston, I spend many a day sitting in a 
boat holding a rod patiently waiting for the 
fish to nibble.” Once her sister who was 
with her got frightened by some noise on the 
bank and fell into the river. “I tumbled in 
after her,” laughed Miss-Ediss, “but as the 
water was only two feet deep we rescued our- 
selves with ease.” 


ip se type that Miss Ediss presents in her 

character parts is not one selected from 
amongst people she knows. She is an excellent 
mimic, as those who know her are aware, but 
for stage purposes she prefers to. draw on 
imagination alone for the peculiarities with 
which she invests her part. Long runs are 
not monotonous, because she says she feels 
just as much amused with the laughing 
audiences as they are with the part given her 
to play. Miss Ediss never played in comedy 
but once, and that was in a copyright perform- 
ance, when she says: she felt as nervous as a 
very green amateur. Holidays she does not 
like, because her passion for the theatre is so 
great that she cannot bear to be absent from 
it. If she had free nights she would rather 
witness grand opera than anything else, failing 
that woul! choose tragedy. 


oN very strange peculiarity of Miss Ediss is 

that she studies with great ease and 
rapidity everything except the words of. her 
songs. Those give her trouble to the very 
end, but her dialogue is learned without 
trouble. She often wonders why she should 
have such a liking for the stage, for with the 
exception of her mother and her aunt none of 
her relatives were in the profession. Before 
Miss Ediss went to live near Surbiton she 
was constantly to be seen cycling through the 
busy streets of central London ; now the wheel 
is used but little. A day’s fishing on the 
river is the only outdoor amusement that 
takes her from her garden, Within doors 
her tastes lie in painting. 
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Miss Connie Ediss in “The Silver Slipper.” 


She plays the part of Bella Jimper, the housekeeper of Sir Victor Shallamar. This picture is by Mr, Ellis 
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Miss Connie Ediss in ‘The Silver Slipper.” 


per is here shown in her housekeeperly attire, This picture is by Mr. Ellis 
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ly at the Empire. 


i 


Kremo Fam 


The 


WE ARE TWELVE 


A TIER OF TALENT 
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A Living Pyramid at the 


ELEVEN CHILDREN OF ONE FAMILY 
The Kremo family at the Empire, specially photo- 
graphed for this journal by Mr. Hana, are very 
clever. Both mother and father are Austrians, the 
former having been for many years a circus rider of 
distinction, while the latter was a celebrated acrobat 
himself, and has trained his children to follow in his 
footsteps most admirably. Eleven of the family are 
their own children, the other two members of the 
troupe being nephews. Of the eleven, five are girls, 

the other six boys, including a pair of twins 


HOW THEY ARE TRAINED 


The actual training of these child acrobats usually 
starts after their fourth birthday, in some cases 
slightly later, and continues for three years before 
they are considered fit to appear in public.~ After this 
at least two hours a day are devoted to practice, 
irrespective of the evening performance, and every 
child is taught dancing in order to acquire grace of 


movement and pose. All the Kremos are skilful 
trapezists, stationary and flying, as well as experts 
on the horizontal bars 
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Em pire. 


WHAT THEY DO 
At the Empire the performance consists mainly of 
what is technically known as “risley."” work, in which 
one performer, resting on a shaped stool on the ground, 
uses his upturned feet with which, so to speak, to 
juggle with the smaller members of the troupe. 
Single, double, and even triple somersaults are 
achieved with apparently little effort in the ‘‘risley ” 
position, the feats being gracefully and neatly 
executed by all the members of this remarkable 
family 
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“A Greek Dancer” in the . Alhambra Ballet. 


Miss Edith Slack, who impersonates ‘A Greek Dancer" in the 
Alhambra ballet, Inspiration, is a product of the Lanner school of 
stage dancing. At the tender age of five Miss: Slack?began her 


training, and at six she made her first appearance in public. Having 
been several years at the Empire she migrated to the Alhambra, 
where she has now been for nearly two years.. Her probationary 
period, so to speak, having expired a year or two back-she seceded 
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from the ranks of Madame Lanner's school to the universal regret of 
her principal and confréres, which took the material form of a hand- 
some gold chain bracelet inscribed on the padlock fastening, A 
Souvenir, E.S.” Before finishing with Madame Lanner Miss Slack 


desired to go to America, and it is a tribute to the latter's talent that 
madame replied, ‘‘No, no; you go to America, but you not come 
back!" This picture is by Mr. Campbell 
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MR. HENRY COMPTON 


The father of the house. This picture by M. Beau 
is from Mr. Van Noorden’s collection 


“TP he alliance of the Comptons and the 

Batemans in the persons of Mr. Edward 
Compton and Miss Virginia Bateman leads 
one into a ramification of artistic ability that 1s 
bewildering in its diversity. Indeed, in none of 
the theatrical families which have been dealt 
with in these columns has there been such 
remarkable variety of talent as in the houses of 
Compton and Bateman. Nearly all the pro- 
fessions are ropresented by the two families, 
notably literature by the family of John 


* Bath” Montague 
a famous low comedian of 
his day 


Emmeline Montague = Charles Mackehcis 
(* Henry Compton”) 
actor 


actress 


descended from the Mackenzies of Kintail 


THE DRAMATIC PEERAGE. 


THE COMPTONS 


and 


THE BATEMANS. 


created 1st Earl of Seaforth. His eldest son, 
Kenneth, first of Scatwell, was succeeded by 
his son, Kenneth, created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia in 1703, six weeks after the elevation of 
his cousin-german, George Lord Tarbat, to the 
earldom of Cromarty. Sir Kenneth emphasised 
the Mackenzie strain by marrying the daughter 
of Sir Roderick Mackenzie of Findon, and from 
Alexander, their third son, the Comptons come. 

John Mackenzie, the father of Mr. Henry 
Compton, made a fortune as an owner of 
lighters in the Thames, while he devoted his 
spare time to the study of John Calvin. It 
was rather curious that his son, Henry, should 
turn towards the stage, which is not usually 
associated with Calvinism, but then had not 
another Henry Mackenzie already shown us 
the Man of Feeling? Probably the Symonds 
strain in Henry Compton’s veins turned him 
towards the footlights. In any case he made 
doubly sure of his step by marrying an actress, 
and gave us five sons and a daughter, that 
unique comédienne, Miss Compton 


John Mackenzie = =—————_______ 


wrote a book on Calvin 


| 
= Elizabeth Symonds 
daughter of Dr. Symonds, Oxford 
there were five generations of doctors in 
her family 
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MISS COMPTON 


As Lady Huntworth in her husband's brilliant 
comedy. This picture is by Mr. Ellis 


teresting descent. 
come from a Maryland family. 
Bateman was really the man who “dis- 
covered” Sir Henry Irving, for it was under 
his management at the Lyceum on the 
memorable November 25, 1871, that the only 
knight first made his great success as Mathias 


On the male side they 
The late Mr. 


in The Bells, which ran 151 nights. Mrs. 
Bateman, a daughter of a very clever man, 
lovingly known as “ Joe” Cowell, gave up her 
lease of the Lyceum to Mr. Irving in 1878. Her 


| 
Dr. John Addington Symonds 
wrote on scientific subjects 
also a book on The Principles 
of Beauty 
| 


surgeon 


| | | | 
C.G. Compton Henry Edward Percy 
manager and actor actor actor 
novelist mar. Virginia 
Bateman 
actress 


| 
Otway 
actor 
mar. Geraldine 
Oliffe 
actress 


| 
Sydney 
actor 
mar. Teresa 
Osborne 
actress 


actress dramatist 


George Critchett 


! | | 
Katherine — R.C. Carton G.A.Critchett, 
ocultst 


John Addington Symonds 


| 
Stephen Mackenzie 
man of letters, 1840-93 


surgeon 


| 
Sir Morell Margaret Symonds 
Mackenzie author 
throat specialist 


| 


H.H. Morell 
theatrical 
maniger 


THE COMPTONS AND THEIR ARTISTIC KINSFOLK 


Addington Symonds, and medical science by 
the Mackenzies. 

The Comptons, like the Robertsons, are 
descended from a Scots family, to wit, the 
ancient house of Mackenzie of Kintail and 
Scatwell; and it will be noticed that there 
was good Scots blood in the Cowells. 

The Comptons trace from Sir Roderick 
Mackenzie of Coigeach, brother of Kenneth, 
Ist Lord of Kintail, whose son, Colin, was 


| 
Admiral Witchett 


Henry Bateman (Baltimore) 
married a strict Methcdist 


Hezekiah Linthicum Bateman 
actor manager (1812-75) 


Frances Sheppard se 


Sidney Frances Cowell 


The eldest of the Compton brothers has 
not acted except as an amateur. He wrote a 
clever novel, Her Own Devices, in 1896. His 
wife is an excellent amateur player. The 
theatrical instinct having skipped some of the 
Mackenzies has reappeared in the son of the 
late Sir Morell, for Mr. H. H. Morell began 
managing theatrical companies in the pro- 
vinces when a mere youth. 

The Batemans have an exceedingly in- 


Sir John Murray 
of Broughton 
Bonnie Prince Charlie's secretary 


1 
Colonel Witchett 


“Joe” Cowell = Maria Murray 
actor, author, arttst | actress 
(1792-1863) 


actress 
= 

| 
“Sam” Cowell 


actress (1823-81) comtc singer (1820-64) * 


| 
Richmond Harold 


Sidney Crowe = Harrison Hunter 
actor 


actress | 


| 
Leah Hunter 


Kate Bateman = George Crowe 
actor (dead) journalist (dead) actress | manager 


| 
Ellen Bateman = 
actress 


M. Claude Grippo 


| 
M. Grippo 
actor 


M. Grippo 
actor 


She impersonated Lady Teazle 
in the quarrel scene at 


Chelsea in 1899 


THE BATEMAN FAMILY AND ITS ANCESTRY 
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Charles Murray 
actor (1754-1821) 


| 
Isabella Bateman 
actress (joined 
a sisterhood) 


daughters made great names all the world over 
as little players. To-day they are ably repre- 
sented on the stage, and are likely to give us 
another youthful prodigy, for in 1899 Miss 
Kate Bateman’s tiny granddaughter, Miss. 
Leah Hunter, made a little speech at Chelsea 
and afterwards impersonated Lady Teazle in 
the quarrel scene from 7he School for Scandal. 
She bears the name Leah, after her grand- 
mother’s famous impersonation. J. M. B. 


Roger Kemble 
actor 
(1721 1802) 


Mrs, Siddons 
actress (1755-1831) 
| | 

= : | 
Harriett Murray = Henry Siddons 
actress actor 
(1783-1844) | (1774-1815) 


Joe Cowell 
Scene patnter 


Virzinia Bateman = Edward Compton 
actress actor 
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A BRITISH THEATRE IN 


SHANGHAI. 


he amateur actor is not without honour save in his own country. 

It is quite the fashion at home to reward the ambitious efforts 

of the stage-struck amateur with little more than friendly indulgence. 
It is different, however, in a distant land, where the man who can 
entertain his fellow exiles is invariably in the front rank of popularity. 


n no place where the Britisher has established himself have 
amateur theatricals been more successfully carried out than in the 
great mercantile community of Shanghai. In other places in the 
Orient the amateur has done what he could to foster the alluring 
influence of the footlights, but 
Shanghai alone has_ the 
honour and credit of possess- 
ing a handsome temple of 
Thespis instead of a make- 


shifty barn or town hall. 
Lyceum Theatre in 


‘ee 

Shanghai, the property 
of the local amateur dramatic 
club, is a thoroughly up-to- 
date theatre, with all modern 
appliances, including electric 
footlights and scenery floats, 
star and vampire traps, ele- 
gant dressing-rooms, a con- 
venient paint frame, well- 
stocked scenery docks, and 
suitable arrangements for the 
work of the property man 
and stage carpenter. The 
front of the house is com- 
fortably furnished and has 
sitting accommodation for the 
best part of athousand. The 
area is chiefly composed of stalls, with a small pit behind ; on the 
first floor there is a large dress circle with boxes all round the back, 
and above there is ample accommodation for “the gods.” 


everal times a year the amateur dramatic club puts ona piece 
which generally runs to crowded houses for about a week, and 
the building is also used for concerts, &c. From time to time the 
settlement has the pleasure of welcoming a professional troupe, and 
this year the Taylor-Carrington Company, the Dallas Musical 
Comedy Company, and the Brough Comedy Company (the last- 
named from Australia) have delighted over and over again the 
foreign residents of 


Shanghai. Mr. 
Brough’s — excellent 
company repro- 


duced a number of 
the best works seen 
at the West - end 
theatres in London 
during recent years, 
while the Taylor- 
Carrington Com- 
pany played 77z/by, 
Mr. Barnes of 
lew York, and 
sundry other pieces. 
Ape most popular 
visitors were 
undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the Dallas 
Company, who gave 
us Zhe French 
Maid, A Runaway 
Girl, The Belle of 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE, SHANGHAI 


F 
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A GREEK THEATRE IN 


VICENZA. 


|DREE® dream of a Greek theatre in Italy is not so fantastic as it 

may seem, ‘There is already one in Vicenza, and it is the 
most interesting monument of the town as it is the most curious 
theatre in all Italy. It is sometimes called the “ Teatre Greco,” but 
more usually it is called the ‘‘ Teatro Olimpico,” from the name of the 
academy to which it owes its birth. The foundation of this academy 
dates back to the year 1556. At first the meetings were held in 
private villas; then one of the members of the academy (the 
great architect, Palladio) proposed to build a theatre in which the 
meetings could be held regularly, and the works were begun in 

1580 and finished in 1583. 


pees is no painted scenery 

in the house. The stage 
represents a solid architec- 
tural prospect, with real 
Corinthian columns. The 
centre of this prospect forms 
a large archway opening on 
to a street which seems 
interminable, and which is 
flanked on each side by other 
sumptuous buildings. Two 
other streets are seen slant- 
ingwise through an opening 
in the building on each side 
of the arch, and still two 
more are seen through a 
wide doorway. 


he auditorium is an oval 
series of steps one 
above the other, and capable 
of seating 2,000 people. At 
the top of this gallery of steps 
there are Corinthian columns, 
with statues between the columns, and above these again a lower 
row of columns and statues with windows at the back to give light 
into the theatre. Instead of a roof, the theatre is covered with an 
awning at the top, which is shut and opened by means of ropes, in 
old Roman style. The space between the first row of steps and the 
stage is reserved for the orchestra. 


| Rgpssealeiales of old Greek and Roman plays have been given 
from time to time on special public events and festivities, and 
the meetings of the academy are also frequently held there. The 
great Italian actor, Gustavo Modena, played Aiug Gdipus there in 
1847, andon June 9 
last Gustavo Salvini, 
the son of the great 
Salvini, also played 
the tragedy on the 
same stage. 
ustavo Salvini 
has made Aing 
Edipus quite his 
own, and even his 
father applauds him 
init. Salvini “the 
Great” did not wish 
his son to adopt the 
stage as a_profes- 
sion. Perhaps he 
did not believe in 
him ; but one night 
he went unknown 
to see his son in 
King Gdipus, and 
there and then pro- 
claimed him the 


New York, and best “classic ” actor 
half-a-dozen other Onpeathe Italian 
musical extrava- stage. They play 
ganzas of like in Othello together 
character. THE GREEK THEATRE IN THE ITALIAN TOWN OF VICENZA once a year. 
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NO. 32.—THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE 


24. — Mr. Henry Leonard Campbell 
Brassey.—He is the nephew of Lord Brassey 
and is married to the Duke of Richmond’s 
granddaughter, Lady Violet Gordon-Lennox, 
while his sister, Hilda, is married to Lady 
Violet’s brother, Lord Settrington. 

25.—Mrs. Cornelius Garrison and Miss 
Randell, They are Americans. 

26.—Captain Henry Heywood-Lonsdale 
of Shavington and Cloverley, Salop. He is 
now serving with the Grenadier Guards as 
one of the reserve of officers. 

27.—Mr. James Mason of Eynsham 
Hall, Oxford. His-only son is married to the 
only daughter of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. 

30.—Sir Reginald Hardy, 2nd baronet. 
His father, who was many years in Parlia- 
ment, was made a baronet in 1876. 

31.—Mr. William Frederick Cloete. 

32.— Duchess of Roxburghe, widow of 
the 7th Duke, is a sister of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Her son, the 8th Duke, 
is on the Duke of Cornwall’s staff during the 
empire voyage. He was out in Africa, where his 
sister’s husband, Major Orr-Ewing, was killed. 

33.—Mr. Lionel Phillips is a partner in 
Wernher, Beit and Co. He was one of the 
four Uitlanders condemned to death by Judge 
Gregorowski in connection with the Jameson 
Raid, about which his wife wrote a book. 

35.—Duke of Somerset (Sir Algernon St. 
Maur) was born in 1846. He served with the 
Red River Expedition of 1870. His _heir- 
presumptive is his brother, Lord Percy, who 
lives in Berkeley Square. 

36.—Hon. J. H. C. Hosier, M.P. for the 
South Division of Lanarkshire, is the only 
-son of Lord Newlands. He is married to 
the aunt of the Marquis of Exeter. 

37.—Mr. Harry Lawson is the eldest 
‘son of the proprietor of the Daly Telegraph 
(who lives in Norfolk Street, Park Lane). 


Who’s Who in 


Grosvenor Square. 


NO 


38.—Lord Calthorfe.-—He was born in 
1829 and married one of the Duncombes. 

39.—Earl of Durham is the brother of 
the Lambtons who distinguished themselves 
in the war. He isa great coalowner and an 
authority on racing. 

40.—Sir Charles Tennant is the chemical 
manufacturer of St. Rollox, Glasgow. His 


NO. 35,-DUKE OF SOMERSET 


He has put in a claim, which will possibly be 
allowed, to carry the orb at the forthcoming 
coronation of King Edward 


youngest daughter married Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, 

41.—Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P. for the West 
Division of Kingston-upon-Hull, is a shipping 
magnate. His wife belongs to a younger 
branch of the Duke of Wellington’s family. 
His daughter, Enid, married Lord Chesterfield 
last year. Her elder sister is married to Sir 


Cradock-Hartopp. 


855 


. 20.—THE 


TEBOE ICAIPIEND Is 


ITALIAN EMBASSY 


42.—Mr. William Knox @ Arcy of Stan- 
more Hall comes of an old English family 
One of h’s ancestors was Constable of the 
Tower of London in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. His father went to Queens- 
land and made a fortune. Mr. d’Arcy was 
educated at Westminster School. 

43.—Mr. William Fowler was M.P. for 
Cambridge for eleven years. He is the son 
of the late John Fowler of Chapel Nap, near 
Melksham, and was born in 1828, 

44.—Mary Countess of Harrowby is the 
daughter of the 2nd Marquis of Exeter. Her 
niece, Lady Mary Hozier, resides at No. 36. 
Her husband, who died in March last year, was 
succeeded by his brother, who has four sons. 

45.—Sir James Percy Miller, 2nd baronet, 
was formerly inthe r4th Hussars. He served 
with the Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa. 
He is a great racing man and won the Derby 
in 1890 with Sainfoin. He is master of the 
Berwickshire Hunt. His seat is in Berwick- 
shire, for the family are Scots, His wife is 
the sister of Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 

46.—Mr. Charles van Raalte. 

47.—Dowager Lady Loder, widow of the 
tst baronet. Her elder son, the present 
baronet, was born in 1849. 

48.—Sir Ernest Cassel was knighted for 
his services in Egyptian finance. He owns 
some capital racehorses. He was born in 
Cologne and holds the Ist Class Royal Order 
of Wasa of Sweden. 

49.—Mrs. Strauss and Mr, Edward A. 
Strauss. 

50.—Mr. Walter Palmer, M.-P. for Salis- 
bury. He belongs to the famous firm of 
biscuit makers. His eldest brother, George, 
represents Reading as a Liberal and lives at 
Queen Anne’s Gate. 

51.—Captain J. E. P. Spicer of Spye 
Park, Chippenham. He is married to a 
sister of the Earl of Westmorland. 
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THE FABLE OF THE LAD AND THE DEVIL 


Once upon a time there was a lad who went along a road cracking nuts. He hap- “Ts it true,” said the lad, ‘“‘ that the devil can rake himself as small as he likes and 
pened to find one which was worm-eaten. Shortly afterwards he met the devil go through a pin hole?" ‘ Yes, of course,” said the devil 


‘*Let me see you doit. Creep into this nut,” said the lad. The devil hesitated 


“Ah! I've got you now,” said the lad in great glee. Tnen he went to a smithy “T can't crack this nut,” said the lad to the smith, ‘ Won't you do it for me?” 
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TOLD BY HENRIK KLAUSEN, THE NORWEGIAN ACTOR. 


The smith put the nut In his mouth to crack it with his teeth, but no he couldn't ‘* What the devil is this ?” said the smith, and tried again to crack the nut 


The lad burst out laughing when he saw the smith’s face. The smith became ‘Then the smith took his big sledge-hammer. He gave the nut such a blow that it 
angry, and tried hammer after hammer in vain went into a thousand pieces and sent ha!f the roof of the smithy flying in the air 


“I think the devil must have been in the nut!" said the smith **So he was,” said the lad 
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THE KAISERIN AUGUSTA. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


It is a little hard that the rector of the parish 
—and a most cons‘stent Conservative— 
cannot express his feelings in the pulpit without 
being called a dangerous Radical, but I am 
sorry to say that the sermon I preached that 
Sunday has had the most unforeseen and un- 
fortunate results in more ways than one. 

It seemed such a very simple thing at the 
time. 

The lord of the manor is a man without 
any right feeling of any kind; I believe he 
made his money and his title entirely by the 
sale of cheap and adulterated beer. All the 
grounds of his country house lie just outside 
the village. They are charmingly laid out, 
and stretch away into parklike proportions, 
and I requested him—more as a right than as 
a favour I am afraid now I come to think it 
over—to allow the Sunday-school children to 
hold their annual festival on his unused lawns 
and to drink their tea under the wasted shade 
of his glorious beech trees. 

He refused more curtly than was at all 
necessary, and I, naturally grieved and dis- 
appointed with such wicked selfishness, alluded 
to his behaviour more or less pointedly in my 
next Sunday’s sermon. 

I can’t remember my exact words, but I 
know I told my flock that the beauties of 
nature were meant for rich and poor alike, 
that the flowers and ferns bloomed and 
flourished for the needy and the travellers 
by the wayside, and that the green and shady 
trees were sent to shelter the wayworn and 
destitute. 

The lord of the manor never came to 
church, and I don’t believe he would have 
understood my allusions if he had, but the 
parish seems to have remembered my sermon 
word for word. The influential amongst my 
parishioners suspect me of a concealed Social- 
ism, and a good many of the blackest of my 
flock have taken advantage of my single- 
mindedness in a most reprehensible way. 

I can’t see to this day why Simms should 
have considered himself justified in taking all 
the freshly-bedded-out lobelia plants from 
under my study windows to adorn his square 
of front garden ; nor can I understand how 
Mrs. Priggins can have the impudence to 
quote my sermon as an excuse for sending 
her Martha Alice with a large market basket 
to gather my early dessert gooseberries while 
I was at choir practice. But these things, 
though annoying for the time, were simple in 
themselves and easily put a stop to with a 
few well-chosen words of reproof and an allu- 
sion to the village policeman. It was another 
result of my unlucky discourse which gave me 
the most trouble. 

I am very fond of my garden, but my 
roses are my especial pride ; I attend to them 
altogether myself, and only allow William to 
interfere with the kitchen garden and the 
perennial borders. He is quite incapable of 
hard work and altogether most incompetent ; 
his vegetables, when they grow up at all, are 
always later than other people’s, but he takes 
a deep botanical interest in the weeds on the 
paths, and really saves me a little digging and 
hoeing, so I put up with his strongly-rooted 
objection to weeding, and even accept my 


peas and beans in the end of August with a 
res'gned spirit on account of the friendly 
interest and personal regard he seems to feel 
for me and my flowers. 

My rose garden is square and is divided 
into nine small beds with little red gravel 
paths between, and each of the beds holds 
a dozen healthy trees of one rose family, 
but of all my rose beds the middle one of 
all—the home of the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria—is my favourite, and it is there 
that I spend most of my time ; it is there that 
I wage eternal war on the insidious green fly 
and the portly slug, and it is there that my 
labour is really a labour of love. 

It was in the beginning of June when 
I preached that fatal sermon, and it was on 
the fifteenth of that month that my empress 
of tea roses showed her first delicate sulphur- 
coloured bloom and filled my heart with 
rejoicing, but it was not till the end of the 
month that the whole of the twelve blossomed 
into full pale yellow glory, and early one 
morning I painfully forced myself to take my 
scissors out to cut a few of the most perfect 
blooms for the communion table of my little 
church. 

It was a glorious morning and the roses 
scented the whole garden ; the Gloire de Dijon 
on the house had never been so beautiful 
before nor so full of flower, and for a moment 
my heart almost wavered in its allegiance to 
the Kaiserin Augusta. 

But no ; she was my professed favourite, 
and I even steeled my heart to the charms of 
rival harmonies in pink as I passed down the 
narrow red path between La France and 
Captain Christy. 


And then in less than ten seconds my hopes | 


were dashed to the ground, the glory of the 
morning had faded, and the reckless un- 
wisdom of that wretched sermon was brought 
once more convincingly to my mind in full 
force. 

Every full-blown rose and every half- 
blown bud had vanished, and all that was 
left to me was the undeveloped greenness, 
which meant a week of waiting. 

A suspicion of William flashed into my 
mind, but a moment’s thought assured me 
that even he, thick-headed and unscrupulous as 
he was, could not be guilty of such a crime as 
this. No, it was not William, and I felt as 
sure as anyone could be under the circum- 
stances that the theft had not been committed 
by a member of my flock. 

Who, then, was it ? 

I left my Kaiserin, Augusta on her 
plundered and devastated throne and went to 
examine her eight sisters with a sad and 
sorrowful heart. 

But the others were untouched. They 
flourished their beauty before me with a vain 
and reckless profusion of pink and red and 
white, so I decked the communion table with 
a sweeter smelling one than any of them, 
the “Glory” from the south wall of the 
house. 

Of course I made inquiries at once, but as 
I said before I was sure it was no one who 
lived in the parish, and time proved that I 
was correct, 
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A week went by. The green buds split 
and showed yellow promises of the folded 
beauty within, and once more the bed was 
filled with perfect roses and tender half-blown 
buds ; once more I promised them to the 
church and rose early to gather them. 

But again I was too late, again the thief 
had been before me, and again I only came in 
time to find a plundered bed. This time I 
made up my mind to waste no breath in 
asking vain questions, but to carry out a little 
plan of my own and catch the thief red- 
handed. 

Each time I had wanted the roses for my 
Wednesday evening service, and each time I 
had gone into my garden at eight o’clock on 
Wednesday morning and found my roses gone. 

Next Wednesday I would get up at some 
unearthly hour (five, I thought would do, not 
even a rose thief could tear himself from his 
warm bed before five) and watch behind the 
syringas which sheltered my roses from the 
east wind, to see with my own eyes who it was 
that came to steal my Kaiserin, and who 
had the good taste to prefer her to her 
brighter sisters. 


Of course, I didn’t get up at five. It was 


‘a quarter to six when I opened the front door. 


The day was the loveliest of all the days of 
that perfect June, and the sweetness and 
freshness of my garden made me wonder why 
I had wasted so many precious hours in bed, 
and resolve that this should not be the last of 
my early rising. 

When I came into the rose garden | found 
that I was only just in time ; I saw at once 
that the thief was on the point of taking her 
departure, and that the thief was a young 
girl. 

I gazed at her in silent amazement for 
some moments, unable to make up my mind 
to any course of action, but my housekeeper’s 
kitten, who was also amongst the roses (on 
some equally destructive errand I have no 
doubt), greeted me with a loudly welcoming 
purr. The intruder turned hastily to look, and 
I saw that she was charmingly pretty, and 
that her hands were filled with the best 
blooms of my empress. 

She came towards me hastily and held out 
her flower-filled hands appealingly. ‘ Don’t 
look like that,” she cried. ‘You make me 
feel as if I had been doing something very 
wicked.” ; 

“And haven’t you?” I asked grimly. 
This protest against my righteous expression 
of shocked astonishment was almost amusing. 

“J didn’t think so,” she said innocently. 
“ Your—your sermon——” 

This was too much. Was I never to hear 
the last of that unhappy sermon ? 

“T should like to know,” I said, trying to 
be calm, “ what you found in my sermon to 
justify you in stealing my roses.” f 

The girl’s face flushed, and her eyes, 
which I noticed were grey, filled with tears. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I ought to have 
known it was too good to be true. I ought 
to have known that nobody could be so really 
Christian as that. Surely you remember—or 
perhaps it has been more convenient to you to 
forget it—all the beautiful things you said that 
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THE DRAGON “FAFNER” AT THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


Fafner, the giant who impersonates Stupidity, gets the ring from Wotan. He takes the form of a dragon, and Siegfried kills him with his magic sword and gets the ring. 
The dragon at Bayreuth, where the festival began on July 22, is a wonderful mechanical invention. This picture is by Hermann Hendrich 
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Sunday? Ihaven’t forgotten them. I wish 
now that I had. You said that the flowers 
were made for rich and poor alike, and that 
people had no right to shut God’s gifts up 
and deny them to their poorer brethren. I 
am sure | am poor enough. You even said, 
though I daresay you will deny it now, that 
the roses were sent especially for the poor and 
needy because they were the loveliest and 
sweetest of all the flowers, and that the mere 
sight of a rose in bloom was more stimulating 
than wine.” 

I groaned. Fool that I had been, I had 
said all this, and now was I to explain to this 
girl that I had only meant it in a general kind 
of way, and that I had never for a moment 
thought of sharing my roses with the world at 
large. But the girl glowed with her anger to 
pink loveliness beyond the pink loveliness of 
my finest La France, and I felt my own wrath 
-ebbing all too quickly away. 

“ What did you want them for ?” I asked, 
and she looked surprised at the sudden 
-ehange in my voice. 

“When you preached that sermon,” she 
answered slowly, “you spoke so kindly and 
sadly about the poor dull people in the gloomy 
towns with no beautiful flowers to cheer them 
up that I nearly cried. 
she went on, hesitating a little, “I have a 
friend who lives in the town—a friend who 
loves flowers more than anyone I have ever 
known—who is too poor to buy them. A 
friend who lives in horrid, poky lodgings, 
and who never has a bunch of roses from 
-one year’s end to another. I have only taken 
you at your word and picked some of your 
flowers to send to my ffiend. What are half- 
a-dozen or even a dozen roses to you who 
have so many ?” 

“I was too astounded to speak for some 
time, and wondered whether the apparent 
simplicity of this girl was real or whether it 
was only the most colossal impudence. 

“What made you choose the Kaiserin 
Augusta ?” I asked, “and why did you take 
them all?” 

She had grown very pale as her anger 
died away, and her voice, when it was calm, 
was almost too childish for her years. 

“The first time I came,” she sail, “I 
gathered one from each bed, and my friend 
said they were all beautiful, but that the pale 
yellow one was the nicest and the sweetest, 
because it was the colour of my hair. So after 
that I have only gathered that kind, and I 
didn’t think it would matter—I didn’t think 
they could be anyone’s favourite. I like the 
pink ones best myself.” 

‘I looked at her hair. It was certainly a 
very light flaxen, but it was not a bit the 
colour of my empress. It was more like the 
Bouquet d’Or, or even the Etoile de Lyon. 
Her friend must have a lively imaginat'on, 
but my heart relented to her as I tried to 
picture a life entirely without roses. Some 
telegraph girl, I supposed, or typewriter in 
London shut up all day in an office, and 
going home at six to poky lodgings with, no 
doubt, skeleton leaves under a glass shade, 
or worse still wax flowers. 

“What is your name ?” I asked suddenly. 
**T don’t remember seeing you in church.” 

“My name. is Rosamund,” she said, 
“Rosamund Smith, and I am staying for my 
summer holidays at the manor farm. 1 sit 
right at the back of the church by the door 
where it is always cool, and I like your ser- 
mons better than any I have ever heard. But 
I shall know better for the future than to put 
your theories into practice.” 


You see,” 


She looked up at me and smiled, and I 
found out that it was the dark eyebrows and 
pale hair which made her face so attractive. 
I had been wondering as she spoke why she 
reminded me of the old ivory miniature of 
Marie Antoinette I had in my study, and now 
I knew. The hair was so pale that at a little 
distance one could imagine it was powdered, 
but it was not in the least like the Kaiserin 
Augusta. 

“Rosamund,” I echoed absently, “it is a 
beautiful name—‘ Rose of the World.’ It is 
no wonder that you are fond of roses. But 
why did you come so far to get them ? There 
are thousands of blooms in the manor gardens, 
where I have only my poor half-dozens.” 

“They haven’t got any as fine as these,” 
she answered quickly, “and besides I was 
afraid; you see the head gardener there 
doesn’t profess yous Christian sentiments. 
He has the ordinary old-fashioned conser- 
vative ideas about things, and he would have 
thought I was stealing.” 

I laughed. Rosamund was a good deal 
too clever, but she certainly had excellent 
taste both in roses and sermons. i 

“Here are your flowers,” she said sadly, 
“T am sorry you didn’t mean what you said 
because your roses pleased my friend so very, 
very much. I won’t steal any more.” 

The voice actually trembled, and I felt 
that I had been a hypocrite and a liar, and 
that if I took those flowers back I should be 
behaving like a brute, and worse than a brute. 

“ You must allow me to make you a present 
of them,” I said hurriedly, trying to believe 
that my generosity came from the thought of 
the lonely typewriting girl, and knowing well 
enough in my heart that it* was really only to 
bring back the smile to the grey eyes and the 
Marie Antoinette face of this thief-innocent. 

I was successful, of course, and the sight 
of that smile and the radiance of Rosamund’s 
face made me rush into a deeper depth still of 
wild and lavish generosity. 

“Tf you come here at seven o’clock every 
three days,” I said, “I will give you a bunch 
of roses tosend to your friend. I can’t promise 
you all my Kaiserin Augustas—I like to see 
them on the communion table sometimes, 
but as long as the roses last you shall have at 
least a dozen of one kind or another.” 

Rosamund was overwhelmed, as indeed 
she ought to have been, and I wondered what 
William would say if he knew. He would 
probably have thought I was mad, but Rosa- 
mund seemed to think it was the ordinary 
every-day goodness of my nature, and that I 
was merely living up to my sermon. I 
escorted her to the wicket-gate leading into 
the lane, and as I returned to the house I 
couldn’t help feeling that it was rather a 
strange thing to have made a regular appoint- 
ment with a young and pretty girl in this 
reckless way. 

“JT am forty,” I said to myself; “old 
enough to be her father or her uncle.” And 
I sighed, for if my years were many my heart 
was still youthful, and my garden only filled 
three-quarters of it. There was still an empty 
corner, and Rosamund was very charming. 

Of course she came for her roses, and 
every time she came she stayed half-an-hour 
or so, and I talked to her wisely about men 
and books a little, and a good deal about 
roses.. I found that she was that rarest of 
rare things, a good listener, and she always 
seemed to understand what I was saying. 

And so | fell in love with her. As the last 
day of her two months’ holiday drew near, 
and most of the roses had finished blooming, 
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I knew only too well that she held all my 
happiness in her hands and that she had 
driven everything else—even the roses for a 
little while—from my heart. 

So the very next morning when I found 
her in the rose garden I began to speak, but 
she interrupted me and unconsciously paved 
the way for what I was going to say. 

“JT am afraid I shall have to say good-bye,” 
she said sadly, giving me herhand. “I can 
never thank you enough for what you have 
done,” she went on, but here I stopped her 
hurriedly. 

“Don’t thank me,” I said, “I can’t bear 
it. . . . And don’t say good-bye. 

I can’t bear that either.” 

She tried to draw her hand away- “You 
can’t be more sorry than I that have to say 
it,” she answered gently. ‘“ No one ‘has ever 
been so kind to me before ; but you must let 
me say good-bye because I am going back to 
London to-day.” 

“To-day !” I cried. 
can’t let you!” 

Her cheeks grew pinker than any rose my 
garden had ever grown, but I went on without 
waiting for her to speak. 

“Don’t go away,” I said gently, “come 
and stay here always with the roses and with 
me.” 

Then at last she saw what I meant. 

“Don’t,” she said in a low voice, “ please, 
please don’t! I thought you knew.” 

“Knew ?” I didn’t understand. 
what?” 

“T thought you knew. I thought I told 
you—that—that I have a lover already.” - 

The day seemed all at once to turn into 
night and my heart to stone. Rosamund’s 
low voice changed to a whisper. 

“Don’t look like that,” she said, “you 
hurt me. If I had only known! You have 
been so very, very kind.” 

Kind! I could think of nothing to say, 
but my heart echoed her words. 

“T love him so much,” she went on, “and 
he is so poor that he won’t be able to marry 
me fora long time. He stays in London all 
the year, working and working, and saving 
every penny forme. That is why he has no 
money to buy flowers, and that is why I came 
to steal your roses.” 

I stared at her in dull, miserable surprise. 

“This man was ‘your friend’ ?” I cried. 
“You sent the roses I gave you to him? To 
your lover?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but I thought you 
knew. I am so very, very sorry,” she re- 
peated, “‘ because you have been so kind.” 

I held out my hand, and she took it 
timidly. 

“T have been a fool,” I said grimly, “ but 
it is for the last time. There is nothing more 
to be said, is there?” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” and _ her voice 
grew distressed. 

“Tam not angry, I assure you. I have 
been living in a dream, and naturally the 
awakening is not a pleasant one. . . . 
Good-bye.” 

I watched her down the path without a 
word, but at the little gate she turned and 
looked back with a smile. 

“You have still the Kaiserin Augusta,” 
she said. 

For one minute a glow of comfort warmed 
my heart ; then I remembered that June had 
turned to July and July to August, that the 
Kaiserin Augusta had long finished blooming, 
and that the winter lay between me and next 
year’s roses, 


“You mustn’t go—I 


“ Knew 
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AUGUST 14—THE KING OF SERVIA (1876) 


princess Mathilde of Saxe-Coburg is the 

third daughter of Prince Ludwig of 
Bavaria. She was born near Lake Con- 
stance on August 17, 1877. Her mother, 
Princess Ludwig of Bavaria, is known to 
the English Jacobites as Mary IV. of 
England. Her husband, Prince Ludwig of 
Saxe-Coburg, is a cousin of our own Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Buccleuch is a 
sister of the present Duke of Abercorn. She 
was born in 1836, and married, the Duke of 
Buccleuch in 1859. She was a great favourite 
with the late Queen and was for many years 
Mistress of the Robes. Alexander, King of 
Servia, is a son of King Milan, who was 
forced to abdicate the throne in 1889. He 
was born in 1876 and married one of his 
mother’s maids of honour. The ELwperor of 
Austria was born in 1830 and succeeded to 
the double throne of Austria and Hungary in 
1867. No monarch has suffered more by the 
hand of death. His favourite brother, the 
Emperor of Mexico, was shot dead, his only 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Russell 4 
AUGUST 15—MAARTEN MAARTENS (1858) 


AUGUST 17—PRINCESS MATHILDE OF 
SAXE-COBURG 


WISEE IAN IIE JBI ae 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Thomson 


AUGUST 16—DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH 


son committed suicide, his wife was murdered 
by an Anarchist, and her sister was burnt to 
death in the terrible fire at the great charity 
bazaar in Paris a few years ago. The affec- 
tion in which the Emperor is held by his 
people is unbounded, and in this popularity 
Bismarck found an unconquerable obstacle 
in his designs on the Austrian Empire, 
Maarten Maartens is the well-known novelist. 
He was born in Amsterdam in 1858, and 
most of his books treat of Dutch subjects. 
His most popular novels are probably “ God’s 
Fool,” “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” and 
“My Lady Nobody.” General Sir Henry 
Ewart joined the Life Guards in 1858. He 
commanded the Household Cavalry in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882 and the Cavalry 
Brigade in the Soudan Campaign in 1885. 
Lord Coleridge is a solitary instance of a 
peer practising asa barrister. He is ason 
of the famous Lord Chief Justice and is 
married to a daughter of Dr. Mackarness, 
some time Bishop of Oxford. 


AUGUST 18—EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA (i830) 


Russell. 
AUGUST 19—LORD COLERIDGE (185i) 
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Russell 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. P. EWART (1838) 


Del Diese Ag alee re 
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A New Life of Charles the Second. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


o one is more at home in the seventeenth 
century than the author of the latest of 
the glorious Goupil quartos.*, We have here 
to thank him for as‘gnal biography, written 
with his own animation, accuracy, historic 
range, and beautiful sureness of touch. Dr. 
Airy has given us a human, not a scientific, 
work ; we have never a note nor a piece 
justificative, and you must take the citations 
throughout on faith: as well you may. 
This alone shows spirit, and the opposite of 
schoolmastership. If you like Charles the 
Second, as apparently Dr. Airy is not quite able 
to let himself do, you may fill the margins, in 
imagination, with your own gloss, and yet 
contradict but one major proposition. Is it 
the way to account for the entire failure in 
life of “the cnly genius of the Stuart line,” 
as Walpole named him, by insisting upon hs 
essential selfishness? Not to use the word 
unselfish, let us say that a more selfless person 
would be hard to find. The King had one 
of those curious abstract ind.vidualities, 
buoyed upon resources both good and evil, 
which live at heart quite alone, and get 
their will without taxing their neighbours. 

Charles had no lasting resentments and 
“had never a private enemy,” he shed all about 
a sense of universal toleration and absolute 
social liberty, he scorned ambition out of 
sheer disinterestedness, he forgave, condoned, 
and protected many, from Richard Cromwell 
down to the pickpocket who winked across 
the room into the royal eye, and won the 
connivance for the moment of that English 
Haroun-al-Raschid who. could, as the good 
and dear Bruce tells us, “divert himself with 
different geniuses.” In a dozen instances 
honest and honourable opposition won hs 
instant respect and sympathy; he showed 
truest solicitude for others from h‘s boyhood ; 
and ‘down to his dying morning, when the praise 
of posterity was suggested as a motive for h’s 
action in a minor matter (the reporter is John 
Aubrey), he answered, “I.care nothing. what 
they say. of me in history after I am dead.” 

Having majesty enough, Charles was, writes 
Sir William Temple, “ without a grain of pride 
or vanity in his whole constitution, nor can 
he suffer flattery in any kind.” Forestalling 
Dr. Airy, Mr. William Harris, of those long- 
ago Lives, “after the manner of Mr. Bayley,” 
also called him “a selfist.” Now a selfist, by 
that infringement of the rights of others 
which is his vital condition, is of necessity 
cruel, Charles, unlike Domitian, would not 
hu't a fly. Every contemporary pen, hostile 
or friendly, bears witness to his one deliberate 
virtue, his really heroic gentleness. Again 
and because he must be cruel, no selfist can 
ever be loved. That the second Charles was 
deeply loved by excellent men (as well as by 
the common people who wept in the churches 
during his brief illness, and wore unprescribed 
mourning for him when he died) is proof 
positive against his having been what children 
succinctly call a Pig. 

The Earls of Newcastle, Ormond, Perth, 
and Ailesbury, Lord Fountainhall, Bishop 
Seth Ward, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Sir Robert 
Moray, Aubrey, Gostling, Huddleston : these 
are but a few—but are they not a varied and 
admirable company ?—alike in nothing but in 


* Charles II, By Osmund Airy, M.A., LL.D. (Goupil 
and Co., 1gor.) 


CHARLES Il. AS A BOY IN ARMOUR 


From the painting by Vandyck in the collection 
of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey 


their thorough goodness and their true affec- 
tion for Dr. Airy’s “so bad a man.” Sheffield, 
Halifax, Temple, Echard, among others who 
knew him, have written of h'm as Burnet, a 
natural liar, could not, and did not write. As 
the second of these so finely said : “ all generous 
and well-bred hearts will be gentle with him.” 
Why should they be “gentle ” with a known 
se'fist, the common enemy of the race? It 
is not conceivable. Among good English- 
women, too, Charles had his’ partisans. Not 
to count the very flower of her sex, his “ deare, 
deare sister ” Henrietta, their errant King won 
and never lost the tender regard of his two 


sisters-in-law, of Jane Lane, of the great Coun- - 


tess of Derby, of Lady Anne Scott, Duchess 
of Monmouth, of that lone lily, Miss Lawson, 
of La Belle Hamilton, of his own poor Queen. 

No mere charm or grace, not. even des 
echappées de cette verve gauloise which so 
delighted Barillon, can account for the favour 
with which the King is even yet often regarded. 
It may not be necessary to add that five 
clans are invariably partial to him, “These 
are yachtsmen, actors, pedestrians, Papists, 
and—dogs! (The ‘last-named are surely the 
only judges who have been known, before 
this, to love a selfist.) No; the King’s 
root vice, rather, was neatly hit upon by the 
anonymous author of The True Account of 
the Conspiracy against His Highness the 
Protector, published in 1654, when he calls 
Charles “a nullifidian.” He was cankered 
with indifferentism and with the inability to 
be steadfast and true. He had, as Dr. Airy 
laments, “no enthusiasms ” ; but it was only 
because he had given up, for ease sake, his 
one potential enthusiasm. All the King’s 
biographers and critics have missed this 
master-key to the situation. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has lately recalled to our 
notice the “solemn fact that the court of the 
Restoration was infinitely more concerned with 
the things of the mind than any European 
court of to-day.” The man from whom it took 
its tone had “a temper fitter for a philo- 
sopher,” said one of his ministers, “than 
for a knight-errant.” And be certainly did a 
great deal of private thinking, even on 
theological subjects. It was his native vein of 
religiousness, which, denied its only possible 
expression in Catholicism, festered inly and 
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- for inaction. 


~ of that manly exit. 


made a ruin and a lie of his “multiple 

character.” That character seems much of a 

p-ece when we lay due stress upon this impor- 

tant point. The first Marquis of Halifax, a 

man of great keenness and an unbiased 

witness, says of the supposed sceptic: “It 

was not the least skilful part of his concealing ~ 
himself to make the world think he leaned 

towards an indifference in religion.” 

Dr. Airy has looked attentively, in our 
merciful modern fashion, to the material 
causes of the King’s waste of his mag- 
nificent opportunities; he allows for the 
Medici blood, the lack of early training, 
the scorn and disrelish of the terrible 
time reacting upon a mind naturally too 
critical, a temperament greedy of any excuse 
But the lifelong temporising 
with a faith he believed and belied has much 
more to do with his moral decay. The touch- 
ing genuineness of his death-bed “ conversion ” 
has had too little attention. Macaulay’s me- 
morable passages are merely pictorial. ~ Dr. 
Airy here draws from a document full of 
“rugged truth * whch Macaulay never saw ; 
and there are even finer contemporary records. 
The dear and good Bruce 
himself gives us the corroborated assurance 
that his beloved King had distinctly begun ‘to: 
mend,, in private; “and had God granted 
unto h'm the usual number of years he had 
made a thorough purge in his court.” 

A word as to the sumptuous illustrations 
with which the volume abounds. Their pro- 
portion is somewhat vexing when ‘one re- 
members the unparalleled wealth of materia 
at the publishers’ command. We have a 
priceless print of Hobbes, indeed, but not Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Newton, Wren; neither Locke 
nor Lely, Browne nor Taylor, Butler nor 
Bunyan ; not Marvell, Cowley, Grinling 
G.bbons, Samuel Cooper; not even Purcell ; 
the very men who gave the reign its high 
lustre, its fragrance of the arts. Dr. Airy 
regrets the omission of a portrait of “ that very 
noble gentlemen, the Earl of Ormond”; and 
one also regrets the omission of “ Oates ” of 
the Plot, who interposed upon his Sovereign’s 
games and races such evil and dramatic 
years ; and we claim for the all brilliant, 
significant, and intriguing Buckingham a 
full-page presentment. : 

King Charles fares well in all par- 
ticulars, save that we are not given a 
chance to see “the patterne of courtoisie ” 
at twenty, as he was at Worcester fight, 
and during his subsequent brave comedy 
between the cupboards and the sea, Well, 
let us not forget Dunkirk and the Dutch fleet 
and the harem; but let us not also forget 
that Charles was one of the few men in the 
seventeenth century who hated quackery and 
superstition, aid sighed for perfect religious. 
toleration and the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. What he was, Dr. Airy is not afraid 
to call him. The editor of the Roxburghe 
Ballads says, on the other hand, a splendidly 
true, a painfully true, word, that poor Rowley 
was “one who might easily have been our 
best King.” Like most of us from the Roman 
day, he approved ideals which he did not 
follow. To some humanists, gratefully buying 
this princely book, it may seem, none the less,. 
that what a man worships, in the very teeth 
of all he does or is, provides the extra-judicial 
and eternal test. 
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“Lamia.” By George Frampton, A.R.A. 


Mr. George Frampton, whose superb bust.of ‘‘Lamia” is here presented, is one of the best and most distinguished of British 

sculptors to-day. He is brilliant alike in his large work and in his small; in his statue of Queen Victoria at Calcutta and his 

statue of St. Mungo at Glasgow on the one hand, and in his small works, inset with precious stones, of the type of the 

“Lamia” on the other. Every reader of- Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy” and of Keats knows the story, borrowed from 
Philostratus, of the lamia, or serpent, which had assumed the form of a beautiful woman 
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THE TATLER 
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CURRENT GAMES, SPORTS, AND 
PASTIMES. 


MR. R. N. R. BLAKER 
The Westminster, Kent. and Cambridge cricketer 


ent has always been singularly lucky in 
its schoolboy cricketers. For several 
years it has had the pick of the best of the 
Public School batsmen. In 1893 there was 
J. R. Mason, then came S. H. Day, who 
made ror in his first county match, and 
R. N. R. Blaker. Last year both E. W. 
Dillon and P. C. Baker stepped straight from 
school into the Kent eleven, to the benefit of 
the team and their own averages. C. J. Bur- 
nup, however, had more or less made his name 
at Cambridge before he was tried for Kent. 


G. B. LLEWELLYN 


The young South African all-round cricketer 
who now plays for Hampshire 


MR. D. L. A. JEPHSON AND T. HAYWARD 
Coming out to bat for Surrey 


JX couple of weeks ago I remarked that 

P. F, Warner, while probably the most 
consistent batsman in England at Lord’s, had 
not done much elsewhere. Hardly were those 
lines in print when Mr. Warner promptly 
shattered the theory that he can only bat on 
Lord’s ground by scoring 103 against Essex 
at Leyton. He made his runs in about three 
hours and did not offer a single chance. A 
correspondent, who I think must have sat too 
long in the sun watching Mr. Warner bat at 
Leyton, sends me the following imbecility : 
“Why didn’t Plum Warner? Because he 
thought Lockwood.” 


st @ Rugbeian,” writing to the Fze/d on 
the perennial question of the supre- 
macy of the bat over the ball, makes some 
startling suggestions. Reformers as a rule 
content themselves with proposing that either 
the bat should be decreased or the area of the 
stumps increased. “Old Rugbeian ” evidently 
has no belief in such contemptible com- 
promises and declares that the only effective 
method of stopping the plague of centuries is 
to unite both changes, and to curtail the bat 
and add to the size of the wickets at one and 
the same time. In a word, he urges that the 
wickets should be increased by three inches 
in height and two in width, and that an inch 
should be shaved off the breadth of the bat. 


H S. McDonnell, this year’s Winchester 

* captain, who made such a promising 
first appearance for Surrey against Hampshire, 
goes up to Cambridge next term. He has 
been singularly unlucky this season in the 
matter of injuries, and was kept out of several 
school matches by bruises and strains. What 
troubled him most in the change from school 
to first-class cricket was the placing of the 
field for batsmen, who have far more power 
than schoolboys. Mr. McDonnell has plenty 
of strokes, of which the best is probably his 
leg glance. 


| see that Mr. Jephson has been hauled over 

the coals in the cricket column of a cer- 
tain weekly paper because in the Surrey and 
Sussex match, when a draw was an absolute 
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MR. P. C. BAKER 
One of Kent's ‘‘ schoolboys " 


certainty, he put Mr. Leveson-Gower on to 
bowl, and off four overs of the old Oxonian 
Ranji scored the twenty-eight runs needed to 
complete his century. For this apparently 
innocent action, we are told, Ranji’s batting 
record for the season was made ridiculous and 
cricket was brought into contempt. We are 
then further informed that if Ranji had 
knocked his wicket down sooner than be a 
party to such a trick he would have deserved 
the applause of every cricketer who’ has any 
regard for the honour of the game. 


CAPTAIN GREIG 


Who holds the record for the second highest 
score in the present season 
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Wee, IEEE Ia 


Mr. Crawford and Mr. Dowson coming in to lunch 


NOTTS v. 


am afraid the writer who levelled this 

terrible indictment against Mr. Jephson 
is a law unto hims-lf in matters of cricket 
deportment. At any rate, if the Surrey cap- 
tain is a sinner he has sinned in excellent 
company. It would be easy to quote dozens 
of cases of cricketers whose sportsmanship 
was entirely above suspicion acting exactly 
as Mr. Jephson did. When W. G. Grace 
made his two centuries against Kent in 1887, 
the match being a certain draw, Lord Harris 
put on an underhand bowler, giving the old 
man an opportunity of completing his second 
hundred before stumps were drawn, and I 
have a very distinct recollection of seeing 
E. A. Nepean toss up a full pitch to the 
champion in the Middlesex v. Gloucestershire 
match in 1895, when the batsman needed a 
few runs to enable him to make his thousand 
in May. But there is no need to labour 
the point when every cricketer knows how 
often a captain will refrain from putting on 
his regular bowlers in a match when it is not 
possible to arrive at a definite result. 


here is no cricketer of the present day for 
whom I have a greater admiration than 
A. C. MacLaren. His health, never of the 
best, has been particularly poor this season. 
Before the season opened there came all the 
unpleasantness of the county captains’ ex- 
communication of Mold, and as if that were 
not worry enough Mr. MacLaren was attacked 
by his old enemy, rheumatism. And now he 
is confronted with more disappointments and 
difficulties than ever fell to the lot of any 
man who undertook to take a team out to 
Australia. It speaks volumes for his bulldog 
courage and pluck that through it all he has 
never abandoned his determination to get 
together the very best team available, and to 
make the most of such material as came to 
hand. May his century against Yorkshire be 
the forerunner of half-a-dozen in Australia. 


AL ae cricket during the Canterbury week 

may not be of a better brand than the 
cricket in any other week and in any other 
place, but the aroma of tradition hangs round 
it still, The Kent team this year is probably 
as good as any eleven which has represented 
the hop county for the last twenty years, but 
the older generation of cricketers will not be 
persuaded of the fact. I spent the bank 
holiday last week in Canterbury. At the hotel 
I fell in with a wonderful old man who looked 
not more than seventy, but who, judged by 
cricket reminiscences, must have been about 


Mr. A. O. Jones 


150. He was able to give the individual 
scores, together with sundry personal details, 
of every Kent cricketer from Alfred Mynn to 
J. R. Mason. As my memory dates no further 
back than the days of Mr. Ivo Bligh, now 
Lord Darnley, I was more or less at his mercy. 


t is about a quarter of a century ago that I 
remember seeing a tall, fair, long-armed 
young man in flannels and a pale blue Eton 


MR. MACLAREN AND HIS TEAM FOR 
AUSTRALIA 


** A selector's lot is not a happy one” 


cricket cap in the old tennis court at Lord’s 
during an Eton and Harrow match. It wasa 
“wet interval,” and everyone had rushed to 
cover. Eton was in, and some of the Eton 
team were amusing themselves in this way 
while waiting for an innings. The tall young 
man was the Hon. Ivo Bligh, the second son 
of the then Earl of Darnley. The power with 
which he made the tennis ball whizz argued 
nasty treatment for the Harrow bowling. 
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Surrey coming out to field 


SURREY—SOME VIEWS AT THE OVAL ON BANK HOLIDAY LAST WEEK 


A™ in fact the present Lord Darnley 
was for years a noted bat at Eton, 
and after. He has played for Kent, his own 
county, and for the M.C.C. with marked suc- 
cess. In 1882 he took a team out to Australia 
to play the Australians on their own grounds, 
and a highly interesting tour it was. Last 
year he was president of the M.C.C., and in 
that highly important post was most active in 
the discharge of his duties, which are very far 
from being of an honorary nature. He is 
fond of every kind of sport, and has taken to 
golf with the zest and enthusiasm which mark 
his cricket performances. 
n private life he imitated many other 
peers who have taken to commerce or 
banking—including the Duke of Fife (bank- 
ing), the Marquis of Londonderry (coals), 
the Earl of Denbigh (wine), and the Earl 
of Harrington (fruit), Mr. Ivo Bligh went 
into the Eastern trade and became a tea 
merchant. Last year, on the death of his 
brother, he succeeded to the earldom. The 
great romance of his life occurred in 1882 
during his visit to Australia. During a match 
on the club ground at Melbourne,. Victoria, 
a fast bowler caught him on the hand and cut 
his knuckles badly. Mr. Bligh had to retire 
to the pavilion to have his hand tied up. 


he attendant in the dressing-room borrowed 
a handkerchief from a lady for the pur- 
pose. As it happened, however, it was not 
used, and so Mr. Bligh, with natural courtesy, 
took the handkerchief and returned it to the 
lady with thanks for herkindness. Out of this 
incident sprang an acquaintance which sub- 
sequently led to wedding bells. Lady Darnley 
was 7ée Miss Florence Morphy, the daughter 
ofa highly-respected citizen of Victoria. 
obham Hall, Lord Darnley’s seat, is quite 
a show place. It is a curious compound 
of an Elizabethan house with a front by Inigo 
Jones. The front is a plain fagade with 
Corinthian pilasters, while the wings develop 
into projecting mullioned windows, octagonal 
turrets, and all the wealth of ornament of the 
later Tudor style. The effect, however, is. 
very striking. Inside the principal room is. 
the great hall or music-room, which is deco- 
rated in the style of Louis XIV. and has a 
very fine chimneypiece. Here hangs a huge 
Vandyck, portraits of Lord John and Lord 
Bernard Stuart, sons of the Stuart, Duke 
of Lennox, from whom the Blighs are 
descended through two females, and from, 
whom they have inherited Cobham. 


CAB PARE ER 


GOLFING 


Got has attained to the dignity of the Con- 
temporary Review. Mr. Arnold Haul- 
tain in no fewer than seventeen of this month’s 
pages of that weighty periodical discourses of 
the game to which he declares himself a recent 
convert. Mr. Haultain deals with golf from 
the psychological, we had almost said patho- 
logical, point of view, and finds occasion to 
make many suggestive and entertaining 
remarks. The article is a remarkable one 
and will be read with much appreciation by 
golfers. ‘ 


Noe that the royal and ancient game is 

deemed no unworthy theme for the most 
learned philosophers we may look forward to 
the establishment of chairs of golf in the univer- 
s‘ties. In view of the modern sport worship 
the notion is not so absurd as it may seem. 
Someone has lately said that a man succeeds 
nowadays less by reason of his attainments 
than by his accomplishments, and it is at least 
certain that a “blue” is almost a better pass- 
port to succeed in many professions than an 
honours degree. 


SR young professional man who can play 

ascratch game of golf at the present 
time is more in request and makes far more 
friends who will be usful to him than his 
rival of equal intellectual and_ scholarly 
attainments who is “no good at games,” 
Even in the House of Commons a man may 
make a reputation as a parliamentary golfer 
which he would never earn as a politician or 
‘statesman pure and simple. Why, then, 
‘should so valuable an aid to success in life 
remain untaught at our great seminaries of 
education ? 


AX Pat from the social pull which eminence 

at golf gives a man the importance of 
the game as a mental and moral training for 
youth cannot be overlooked. There is no- 
thing will give a young man a better perspective 
view of himself in relation to the universe than 
‘some experience of golf. Mr. Haultain in the 
Contemporary speaks of its chastening and 
fortifying influences on the character. As a 
‘school for teaching self-reliance, self-restraint, 
‘concentration, courage, caution, and charity 
it cannot be surpassed... “‘ Few things,” says 
Mr. Haultain, ‘show so clearly the influence 
of the mind upon the body as the game of 
golf. The links, I have sometimes thought, 
might not seldom with advantage be ex- 
changed for the laboratory for both professor 
and students of experimental psychology.” 
Let the Lords of the Council of Education 
look to it. 


ere are the names of a few more American 

golf clubs : Wiscasset, Kankakee, Elon- 

gonel, Kennebunk, Willimantic, Newiche- 
wanna, Neshobe,: and Nashouokamuk, 


[ Sandhurst is one of the keenest of 

lady golfers. During her husband’s 
governorship of Bombay, from 1895 to 1900, 
Lady Sandhurst had few opportunities for 
practice, but since her return she has played a 
great deal and has acquired a reputation as a 
long driver. Lady Sandhurst is president of 
the Middlesex Ladies’ County Club. She is a 
sister of Earl Spencer. 


e are promised a new book on golf from 

an author who will command a wide 

and sympathetic circle of readers. No one 
can possibly write with more authority on the 
subject and few have the gift of expressing 


NOTES. 


their ideas with greater clearness and in so 
interesting a manner. The new author is 
J. H. Taylor, thrice open champion, the 
popular professional to the Mid Surrey Club. 
The book, which is to appear about the end 
of the year, will be published by the 
Longmans. 


r. W. G. Richards, wine merchant, 
4, Pall Mall East, sends the follow- 
ing note :— 
it may interest you to know that in looking through an 
old account current book of my firm of the eighteenth 
century a few days since I found the following charge 
made by the then partners of the firm, Messrs. Chalié and 
Dolignon, against their Bordeaux representative, with 
whom they had a cross account :— 
1767, June 30—By cost of goff balls and clubs, 
£1 us. 6d. 
So I suppose golf was played in Bordeaux at that time. 


“ys is a most interesting item looking to 

‘the date of the entry, but it would not 
be surprising to find that Mr. Richards is 
correct in supposing that golf was played at 
Bordeaux 134 years ago. During the later 
Stuart period a large proportion of the best 
French clarets that were consumed in this 
country were shipped to Leith, and the Leith 
wine merchants to this day still keep up their 


LADY SANDHURST 


The president of the Middlesex Ladies’ 
County Club 


business relations with the best Bordeaux 
firms. Claret was: the fashionable drink, and 
our worthy golfing sires, as we learn from 
their old records, consumed great quantities 
of it. 
and a common practice was to exact fines of 
dozens of claret for breaches of the club’s 
social regulations, such as failing to attend 
a dinner or neglecting to wear the club’s 
uniform at play, while the tribute was also 
exacted in some clubs. from a member who 


had an addition to his family. 
She old golfers who played at Leith, St. 
Andrews, and other places. must there- 
fore have been good clients to the Bordeaux 
wine merchants and their representatives in 
this country. The Blackheath Club, too, was 
full of claret-loving Scotsmen, and it would 
not be surprising if some of the Bordeaux 
men in their periodical business visits to their 
clients got bitten with the game. A golf club 
has recently been started in Bordeaux, and 
perhaps some of its members may be able 
to throw light on this interesting matter. 
Hitherto it has always been believed that no 
golf was played in France till the formation 
of the Pau Golf Club about 1855-6 
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Tt was the liquor at all club functions, 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


qpe amount of claret and punch which the 

old golfers consumed at a sitting after 
a day’s golf is matter for never-ceasing wonder 
to us, their degenerate descendants. The club 
dinners about the end of last century were 
simply Bacchanalian orgies. Many notable 
drinking exploits are recorded, and one of the 
most notable of the characters who figured in 
them was James Balfour, an accountant, a 
member of the Honourable Company. Balfour, 
in addition to his other merry gifts, was a fine 
singer, and an admirable portrait of him in 
the act of commencing a favourite song, 
“When I ha’e asaxpence under my thoom,” 
was painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. 


M2"Y stories are told of Balfour in Clark’s 

book on golf. A lady who lived in 
Parliament Close related that she was 
awakened early one morning by a noise as 
of singing, and on going to the window to 
learn what was the matter she saw Jamie 
Balfour and some of his boon companions 
evidently fresh from their wonted orgies 
singing “The King shall enjoy his own 
again” on their knees around King Charles’s 
statue. 


OE another occasion “ Jamie,” on going 
home late from a debauch, happened to 
fall into a pit formed for the foundation of a 
house. A gentleman passing heard his moan 
and was entreated by Balfour to help him out. 
“What would be the good of helping you 
out,” said the by-passer, “when you could not 
stand when you weve out?” “Very true,” 
said Jamie, “yet if you help me out I'll run 
you to the iron kirk” (about half-a-mile away 
up-hill) “for a bottle of claret.” Pleased with 
his humour the gentleman helped him out, 
when instantly he set off at a pace beyond all 
ordinary competition, and when his helper 
arrived Balfour was seated on the steps of the 
church being quite unable to stand. After 
getting his wind, ‘“ Well, another race to 
Fortune’s for another bottle of claret?” Off 
he went to the tavern in question and this bet 
he gained also. The end of the story is that 
Balfour sent h:s new friend home in a chair. 


A 


Hee is a little anagram puzzle which it 

may amuse THE TATLER’S golfing 
readers to solve. The three missing words each 
contain eight letters and each word is an 
anagram of each of the others :— 


Off to the links is now the cry, 
For golf is man’s : 

Be not , be not slow 
, hit, the ball will go. 


golfer has remarked that the greatest 
evil of profanity is its inadequacy. 


his year has seen a great revival of in- 
terest in professional golf in Scotland. 
For the past few years the open champion- 
ship has been won by England, and the in- 
ability of any of the Scottish professionals to 
cope with Taylor and Vardon has had a de- 
pressing effect on the Scottish players and 
clubs. Braid’s victory this year appears to 
have put fresh life into the golfers across the 
border, for since the championship the lead- 
ing professionals have been engaged in a series 
of exhibition matches promoted by Scots 
clubs. It is good to see Scotland once more 
taking the lead in encouraging the national 
game, and it is to be hoped that other 
Scots professionals will follow Braid’s good 
example and restore to Scotland her ancient 
prestige. 
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Mr. Arthur Roberts’s Latest Part. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. Arthur Roberts has made a great success in H.M,S. Irresponsible, which is now running at the Globe. He plays the part of a naval officer’s servant who masquerades 
as the captain of H.M.S. Iriesponsible with irresistibly comic results 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. 


No. 6—Fancy Cakes and Pastries. 


SPONGE CAKE 


Brush over any fancy mould with warm butter, and dust it over with castor sugar in 

equal quantities ; half fill it with the sponge cake mixture and put it into a slow oven. 

After half-an-hour put some salt under the mould and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour more. Let it stand a few minutes before turning it out of the mould ~ 


PETITS GATEAUX AU CONFITURE 


Rounds of puff paste about 4 in. in diameter and j in. thick in which is placed a 

little preserve; the rounds are then wrapped up with the preserve inside and baked 

in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, when they are taken up and garnished with 
shredded pistachio or cocoanut 


TARTE DE CERISES 


Fill a pie dish with ripe cherries from which the stones have been removed. 

Sprinkle well with moist sugar and then put on a short pie crust about } in. thick. 

Brush over with cold water; cover with coarsely-crushed loaf sugar and bake in a 
moderate oven for about one hour 


FLAN A L’ITALIENNE 


Rings of puff paste, arranged jon a bottom of paste, with jam between each, then 

garnished by means of a forcing bag and large rose pipe with Italian meringue 

mixture, and the centre of the case filled with any nice raw ripe fruits sprinkled with 
Marshall's maraschino or noyeau syrup 


RISSOLES A LA CONTINENTALE 


These are prepared with puff paste and a purée of cold chicken or other white meat, 

with bechamel sauce, glaze butter, and Marshall's coralline pepper, also a little 

parsley and tongue. They are baked in a rather quick oven for twenty minutes, and 
wher dished up they may be garnished with watercress or green salad 


RISSOLES A LA POMPADOUR 


Roll some puff paste out thinly and cut into rounds about 2 in. in diameter; place 

on these some ragout of cooked chicken, button mushrooms, and tongue cut into 

dice shapes; puta similar piece of puff paste on top. Dip the whole into beaten-up 
egg, then into bread crumbs, and fry in boiling fat for about ten minutes 


\ From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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THE DEPARTED GLORY OF THE TEA TABLE. 


AN ANTIQUE 


INLAID SPOON BOX 


: It is long years since the full glory of the 

tea table finally departed and the pretty 
urns and caddies and muffin stands of Miss 
Austen’s time were relegated to the limbo of 
attics and second-hand shops, to be forgotten 
till the taste of the twentieth century should con- 
vert them into ornaments. In their day tea 
was a serious meal, and our forefathers and 
mothers sat round a big table with the urn 
hissing cosily at one end, where sat the gracious 
hostess inquiring solicitously if the tea were to 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED KNIFE BOXES 


their liking. Weare accustomed to dilate upon 
the happy superiority of this twentieth century 
as regards social life, but surely these antiquated 
meals allowed of a special courtesy, gave 
opportunity for showing friendliness and a 
personal care for the comfort and gratification 
of one’s guests impossible in this day. The 
man or maid who hands entrée or teacup 
does not care so much as the great Duke of 
Wellington’s inexpensive oath whether the 
recipient is pleased or not, and the modern 
hostess having provided for the meal pays no 
more attention to it than one of her guests. 
One has only to examine the survivors amongst 
these pretty urns, these ornate caddies with 
their various compartments and short-handled 
silver measuring spoons, to understand how 
greatly the dames of that past day cared for 
the furniture of their tea tables ; no less did 
they love their china and silver, but cups and 
saucers, tongs and spoons, we must leave for 
some future occasion. The graceful shape and 
flashing colour of metals employed in these 
old urns make them very beautiful ornaments ; 
an enthusiast of our acquaintance has no less 
than fourteen blinking and sparkling in his 
dining-room. Few people would care for 
quite so many, it gives an old curiosity shop 
sort of flavour to the room which is hardly 
desirable, but it would be an inartistic soul 
indeed who would not prize such lovely 
examples of ancient work as are shown in the 
photographs reproduced which were taken in 
the showrooms of Messrs. Gill and Reigate, 
Oxford Street. 

There also may be seen another relic of 
the past—not an adjunct to the tea table, 
but both beautiful and interesting—in the 
shape of an inlaid knife box of very elegant 
design, These boxes may have the various 
partitions removed, and when suitably fitted 
up make excellent cases for paper, envelopes, 
&c. Tea is so cheap now that it 1s worth 
nobody’s while to lock it up as in the days 


A DELICATELY 
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A COPPER AND WOOD TEA URN 


when it cost from 15s. to 30s. a pound, but 
ornamental tea caddies may be made useful 
in many ways. Fitted with trays and compart- 
ments they are most useful for holding nick- 
nacks, such things as bead chains, hat pins, 
&c., not worthy of such care as one gives 
one’s jewellery, and yet deserving some safe 
place of bestowal. The one which is shown 
with the lid raised and its glass compartments. 
visible particularly suggests the value placed 
upon tea fifty or sixty years ago. 


INLAID OLD SATINWOOD TEA CADDY 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Simple Dinner Gowns for Travelling and Hotel Wear. 


BOX-PLEATED IVORY CHIFFON 
lris-blue crépe de chine. Collar and sleeve Over soft silk 
linings of cream silk embroidered with small and Carrick. 

laurel wreaths . macross lace 


FINELY-GATHERED 
BLACK CHIFFON 


The back and sides rucked 
round the waist, leaving 
loose fronts, which are 
caught in with graduated 
narrow black velvet 
bands. The black velvet 
ribbon forms a_ trans- 
parent vest and deco. 
rates sleeves. Trimmings 
of d’Alencon lace 


PALE GREY ORIENTAL SATIN BISCUIT-COLOURED SILK 
With rows of stitching in cream silk. Draped 


Embroidered in black, white, and soft green. 
body of grey chiffon and vest of lace 


Black ribbon velvet draped sash. Flounce and 
frills of plain silk and vest of Cluny lace 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


aipbe piqué frock of the glorified kind is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
It is quite one of Mr. Redfern’s happiest 
gowns of the simple type and most eminently 
‘suitable for wear at the present time when 
country parties are engaging most people’s 
attention. The spotted piqué is quite a new 
idea and a very pleasing variety on that which 
is more generally known. One of the pretty 
-decorations much seen on piqué 
frocks this year is narrow ribbon 
finely embroidered in colours to 
suit the gown, either in washing 
silks or linen thread, Another 
is that of having small buttons 
made of the same stuff as the 
-gown and each embroidered with 
a tiny spot or flower in the centre. 
Buttons, in fact, still increase in 
popularity, and all kinds are being 
sought after for some novelty. 
‘Old silver and gold buttons from 
antique clothes, sometimes a 
-couple of hundred years old, are 
being eagerly bought and sought 
after as, of course, they are limited, 
and fortunately the imitations are 
by no means the same thing. 


leet picturesque trifle, the bead 
chain, has died a speedy 
‘death. It was perhaps too cheap 
and easily obtainable to have a long 
life, and also unfortunately lent 
itself to immediate vulgarisation. 
After a few weeks one began to be 
horrified at the sight of plain little 
frocks of the most homely kind 
decorated with a_ string of 
gorgeous beads which dazzled 
all beholders ; and the most alarm- 
ing combinations of colour were 
used, while the beads shone with 
strange glitterings and grew in 
-size so that they appeared like 
small walnuts of strange hues. 


B* in the usual way an over- 

done fashion often leaves 
behind it ideas which carried 
-out by the tasteful have charming 
results. The result of the bead 
craze has been that many women 
:are finding new and _ interesting 
-arrangements of the long chain 
which is justly such a favourite 
:adornment. Many women are 
having their jewels reset for this 
‘purpose, particularly old-fashioned 
rings and brooches. A_ lovely 
-chain of this description is a long slender 
-double chain of gold with here and there 
large amethysts, each set in a ring of fine 
-seed pearls in the manner so often seen in 
antique rings and necklaces; in fact, the 
‘ornament part of old rings can be quite 
well adapted in this manner, 


nother chain which is exceedingly interest- 

ing and unusual is of thin gold set at 
intervals with small flat shapes of mother-of- 
pearl and Egyptian scarabi in lovely dim 
grcen-blue shades, Alternate pearl and coral 


is a very pretty arrangement and, in fact, 
coral is becoming quite a favourite again. 
For dainty charm nothing can exceed a 
delicate chain of fine seed pearls with here 
and there the little tops of brooches and rings 
of a hundred years ago done in the most 
delicate toned enamel, representing tiny 
scenes and figures or flowers, these again 
being often set in pearls or very finely 


A PIQUE FROCK BY REDFERN 


engraved gold setting. Those possessed of 
a little imagination should be able to think 
of many delightful varieties of this charming 
idea. 


AN ropes of the recent bank holiday, it is 

noticeable that another and almost the 
last of English national dresses is on the 
wane and, in fact, seems really almost gone. 
This is the striking dress which has glorified 
the east of London and all public places on 
holidays of that unique creature, the coster 
girl—the glorious coster girl as one knows her 
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so well through the drawings of Phil May. 
The cheap and ubiquitous Hinde seems to 
have reached her, and with it has disappeared 
that magnificent flat fringe all round her face 
which has hitherto been so remarkable a 
feature. 


che coster girl still shows a lively interest 

in purple and other cheerful colours, 
but not so much plush and, !most 
regrettably, the large white apron 
seems to be disappearing too. 
Apparently it is not “ladylike” 
to wear an apron on holidays now. 
But saddest of all is the vanished 
feather hat. No doubt it is eco- 
nomical for the coster girl, but it 
certainly detracts from the joy of 
a London crowd to no longer see 
rows of those splendid velvet and 
feather arrangements which have 
formerly been the joy upon which 
each East-end maiden set her 
heart throughout the year. 


few, of course, linger, and may 
they linger long, but it was 
noticeable on the last holiday that 
the purple hat was more often 
supplanted by an ordinary sailor 
hat, sometimes, indeed, cheered by 
a paper arrangement in blue or 
pink. Several of the purple 
gowns, too, were adorned with 
bright pink or green silk under 
sleeves, which certainly varied 
their monotony, and white shoes 
were much displayed during the 

wearers’ happy can-cans. 

VANITY. 


s 


“ Vanity” is only too anxious 
to help any readers who are seek- 
ing tnformation on dress or house 
decoration, &c. Short replies 
will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on 
one side of the paper, and bear 
Jull name and address as well 
as pseudonym for publication if 
desired, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

E. B.—For your cottage dining-room I 
should have the grained panelling round 
the fireplace, the door, and the dado 
painted white, the walls above having 
pale green linen stretched on them, and the 
pictures you mention framed in dark plain 
oak. Have the small chairs covered with 
the linen but the armchairs and curtains of 
a cheerful chintz, also the window seat. The 
curtains of white silk with a tiny silk fringe. 

CLARETIE.— Kid gloves, except white, are almost never 
worn now, suéde is made in so much prettier colour- 
ings and is also more becoming to the hand. The soft 
mouse colours, grey and black, are the most seen. 
Certainly never wear black kid. For the country wear 
loose rough-edged chevrette or doeskin in soft shades of 
tan. Men wear doeskin gloves in the quietest shade 
of grey, and never wear them in the evening except at 
balls or very formal receptions or the opera; they should 
be of white kid. 

Earrincs.—I do not see any reason why you should 
not wear earrings as you are so very fond of them, nor 
why you should not wear an uncommon shape, so long 
as they are not too obtrusive or brilliant. Do not dream 
of piercing your ears yourself; it would be most unsafe 
and quite unlikely that you would make a proper hole, 
Any good jeweller will do it for you. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


DAINTY HATS FOR THE SUMMER. 


erhaps it may seem rather late in the day to talk of summer 

millinery, but of late years it has seemed as if the summer 

has moved on; so often now the “sunny month of June” is chiefly 

taken up with biting winds, and 

the hot days drag on into Sep- 
tember and October. 

With no elements in particular 
to consider except the harmless 
sun the most fragile materials can 
be used, and big flopping shapes 
which would bitterly resent being 
taken out into a winter wind are 
welcomed with delight, being both 
exceedingly becoming and lending 
themselves to so many different 
styles of trimming. 

This summer hats are also 
surprisingly comfortable as_ well 
as. pretty. Milliners no longer 
seem to consider it necessary that 
a hat should be stiffened almost 
beyond bearing with yards of 
hard wire, apt at the slightest 
provocation to make hard ridges 
on its unfortunate wearer's head. 

The light crinoline and soft 
fancy straw hats which are merely 
bent about and caught down with 
a fancy pin here and there are a 
delight to wear, and especially so 
for occasions when a hat has to bé 
worn for some ‘hours together. 

Perhaps the most fascinating 
hat for sunny days is that which is 
made entirely of linen. The pretty delicate coloured linens which 
are to be had this year make particularly pretty shady hats and 
look charming when. made to match a linen gown. They are, of 
course, always pretty in white or cream. 
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A WHITE LINEN _ HAT 


With a lawn tie with lace ends 


These linen hats are by no means always easy to buy, but in 
compensation they are very easy indeed to make, and any milliner 
can make them up quickly in any colour desired. 

For the many women who are fond of making their own 


A SHADY HAT OF ROUGH STRAW 


Draped with lace caught up in front with a large bow, white, spotted 
with black, soft satin ribbon 
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millinery a very easy plan is to make a white linen hat in the 
following way :— 


Buy a man’s white linen hat of the right size and cut off the 
brim within two inches of the 
crown. Cut out two large circular 
pieces of white linen and stitch 
the outer edges neatly together 
with many rows ofstitching. Then 
cut a hole in the centre the same 
size as the crown of. the hat, slip 
the two inner edges of the linen 
over the small brim left—one on 
each side—and stitch all firmly 
together. With a lace or muslin 
scarf tied round this makes a most 
delightfully cool and shady hat, 
and is very becoming. 

Linen hats are very pretty made 
with a full crown and double 
stitched brims which fall in grace- 
ful undulations round the head. 
This type of hat should never be 
trimmed with anything more than 
a scarf of some soft material or a 
ribbon bow, flowers and tulle, &c.,. 
being quite out of place with the 
simplicity of linen. 

Another adaptation of this. 
charming material is making 
travelling or cycling hats of it, or 
in fact the small useful hat which 
is wanted when any exercise is. 
being much indulged in, Linen 
is being made up into small 
toreador and boat shapes and a good deal stitched and corded ; they 
keep in splendid order and at the same time are beautifully light 
and cool. They are generally trimmed with a simple chcu of spotted 
ribbon in a harmonising colour. 


A MUSLIN HAT 


With a bow of velvet ribbon and a long silver buckle 


A pretty hat for the country is of a loose fancy straw turned down 
in picturesque curves, the brim threaded with rather wide pale turquoise 
ribbon, and in front a big loose bow of oriental satin ribbon in cream 
spotted with soft blue, the edge deeply hemmed with plain cream colour. 


